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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


TWENTY-THREE years ago the theological world in 
general, the German theological world in particular, 
was startled by the publication of the late Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s two lectures on Babylon and 
the Bible. Whatever the intention, the effect of 
these lectures was to contribute to the depreciation 
of the Old Testament and the exaltation of Babylon. 
The lectures evoked an enormous literature on both 
sides of the controversy. The heat of that dis- 
cussion has died down, but—among scholars at 
any rate—interest in the controversy has not 
slackened ; and the latest evidence of its vitality 
is furnished by the Rev. W. Lansdell WarpLeE’s 
Hartley Lecture on Israel and Babylon (Holborn 
Publishing House ; 5s.). 


Be it said at once that the book renders a most 
valuable service. Various aspects of the subject 
have been dealt with from time to time. Ryle, 
for example, has traced the connexion of the early 
narratives of Genesis with Babylon, and many 
have dealt with the relation of Hebrew to Baby- 
lonian legislation ; but Mr. WarpLe has the right 
to claim that no single book traverses all the ground 
which he has attempted to cover. His book is 
admirable in its mastery of detail, admirable too 
in its independence of judgment. The questions 
he discusses include The Origins of Hebrew Mono- 
theism, The Creation Stories, Paradise and the Fall, 
The Antediluvians, The Deluge, The Sabbath, 
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Yahweh, and The Legislation, and his general 
conclusion is that the Old Testament is by no 
means so heavily indebted to Babylon as is commonly 
supposed. 


This is how he puts it—that while Canaan was 
deeply influenced by contacts with Babylon and 
Egypt long before Israel appeared upon the scene, 
yet in his opinion ‘the judgment which would 
make Canaan a mere province of Babylonian 
culture and civilization is considerably too sweeping,’ 
and, in any case, ‘ that which we most value in the 
Hebrew religion was not borrowed : it grew out of 
the spiritual experiences of Israel’s great leaders 
and prophets.’ 


The incidental reference to Egypt in the last 
paragraph leads us to say that Mr. WaRDLE’s dis- 
cussion ranges fruitfully beyond the topics which 
the title of his book might suggest. 
valuable paragraphs on Egypt—in particular, a 


He has several 
careful discussion of Akhenaten’s ‘ monotheistic 
reform ’—and an interesting chapter on Israel’s 
Ancestors, in which he pleads for the historicity 
of Abraham, and accepts his immigration into 
Palestine in the early part of the second millennium 
B.C. as the earliest origin of the Hebrew people, 
the second contribution coming from the Habiru 
(a group which is not to be identified with, but which 
includes, the Hebrews) in the Amarna period. Mr. 
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WaRDLE suggestively adds that this diversity of 
origins is a partial explanation of the readiness with 
which the kingdom divided in Rehoboam’s time. 


In one place Mr. WARDLE expresses the fear that 
he may seem to be doing less than justice to Babylon. 
He need have no such fear. He quotes at consider- 
able length some of the finest of the Babylonian 
hymns and penitential psalms, and freely admits 
that they express the longing of ‘ yearning souls 
stretching out faltering hands to God,’ but he misses 
in them the bracing ethical atmosphere of the Old 
Testament and its confidence in a righteous and all- 
powerful God, and hanging about even the noblest 
of the hymns he finds the heavy atmosphere of 
polytheism. 


He crosses swords with those who have argued 
that Israel owes her monotheism to the latent or 
speculative monotheism of Egypt or Babylon. He 
makes bold to say that the real source of that 
monotheism is in the religious experience of Moses, 
which underlies the tradition reflected in the story 
of the Burning Bush. The kernel of the Decalogue, 
perhaps even of the Book of the Covenant, goes 
back to Moses. (It is interesting to note that he 
makes the Decalogue negative througheut: the 
fourth commandment runs, ‘ Thou shalt not profane 
the Sabbath,’ and the fifth, ‘ Thou shalt not injure 
thy father and mother.’) But—to return to mono- 
theism—there can be no real comparison between 
monotheism, as later Israel understood it, and what 
has been claimed as such for Babylon. The latter 
was at best vague, philosophical, speculative, 
esoteric, and lacked Israel’s tremendous emphasis 
on ethics. 


The Creation and the Flood stories are very 
judiciously handled, and the lucidity of the argu- 
ment is enhanced by the generous quotations from 
Babylonian sources. The one thing of which Mr. 
WARDLE is certain is that the Biblical story of 
Creation is not in any sense a ‘ version’ of the 
Babylonian myth. The Canaanites would no doubt 
be familiar with that myth, and Israel would inherit 
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her knowledge of it from them; but—especially 
with reference to the P story in Gn 1—it is incon- 
ceivable that a pious Jew of the Exile could have 
accepted so important a story from a religion which 
he abhorred. There are traces, Mr. WARDLE 
maintains, that Gn 1 must have behind it a long” 
development within Israel itself. 


Between the Hebrew and Babylonian Flood stories 
there are many striking and undeniable parallels, 
both in form and detail. The story may have come 
to the Hebrews through the mediation of the 
Canaanites, not inconceivably it may even have 
come with Abraham’s immigration. But the differ- 
ences are even more striking than the similarities : 
the really remarkable thing is the entirely different 
spirit ‘by which the Hebrew story is animated—a 
spirit to which the crass polytheistic features of the 
Babylonian story are simply inconceivable. 


The short chapter on the Sabbath and Yahweh 
is full of suggestion. The word ‘Sabbath’ is very 
ancient ; the Babylonian skapattum was the day of 
the full moon, and Israel’s Sabbath, which, Mr. 
WarDLE. believes, goes back to Mosaic times, may 
originally have been connected with the changes 
of the moon ; but ‘ at present no evidence has been 
produced to show that the Babylonians had any 
real equivalent of the Hebrew Sabbath’ with its 
humane demand for regular rest from toil. Natur- 
ally Mr. WarDLE will have nothing to do with the 
view that Yahweh was imported from Babylon— 
certainly not His character, probably not even His 
name, 


A long section, replete with much interesting 
detail from the Code of Hammurabi, deals with 
the points of contact between Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian Law. In particular there are many striking 
resemblances between the Book of the Covenant 
and the Code of Hammurabi, but not even here 
will Mr. WARDLE allow that Israel borrowed. ‘ The 
evidence,’ he maintains, ‘ falls far short of demon- 
strating any direct dependence of the Book of the 
Covenant upon the Code,’ and the real explanation — 
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of the striking similarities is probably that there is 
a common Semitic origin for both. 


Thus the long argument marches on to its con- 
clusion, which is that ‘those who so confidently 
belittle the traditions and religion of Israel as being 
no more than copies from Babylonian models fail 
to justify their contention by evidence which will 
survive the test of close scrutiny.’ In her sense of 
sin, in her appreciation of the superiority of ethical 
over ritual values, in her conception of God, Babylon 
is, if not immeasurably, at any rate indubitably, 
inferior to Israel. The Hebrew attitude to Baby- 
lonian models, even if we were historically justified 
in regarding them as models, is not so much one of 
dependence as of revulsion. And the reader who 
wishes to convince himself that, by the grace of 
God, the Hebrew people were called to render a 
unique religious service to humanity, will find 
material to form his conviction in this wise and 
able book. 


We have called attention before to a change 
that is taking place in the method of presenting 
both philosophy and theology in books. The 
philosopher and theologian are condescending to 
the general reader and thinker and using his 
language. One of the great obstacles to the spread 
of philosophical and theological truth hitherto has 
been the technical language employed in both 
worlds. It has been hardly possible for any one 
not specially trained to understand a philosophical 
treatise because of its jargon. But to-day we seem 
to notice a gradual abandonment of this practice 
and an attempt to write in language which in- 
telligent ‘laymen’ can follow. 


A very good example of this is a book which has 
come to us from the United States. It is a fairly 
big book on a great subject: Introduction to Philo- 
sophy, and its author, Dr. G. T. W. Patrick, is 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Iowa 
(Allen & Unwin; tos. 6d. net). It deals with 
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everything included in the general term ‘ Philo- 
sophy,’ like Theories of Reality, the Problem of 
God, Mind and Body, the Search for the Soul, 
Idealism, Dualism, Materialism, Science and Philo- 
sophy, Philosophy and Religion, Theories of Know- 
ledge, Pragmatism, and so on, but all in the most 
intelligible fashion. The book is thorough and 
profound, but it is human and unconventional ; it 
is engrossingly interesting and it is (every page 
of it) delightful reading. 


Dr. PaTRICK raises the question quite early in 
his book: Is philosophy possible or profitable ? 
He points out that a negative answer has been given 
by Positivism, which asserts that we can only know 
phenomena and that it is useless to try to find out 
about ultimate reality or first causes, and also by 
‘Skepticism’ in both its ancient and its modern 
forms. Huxley, for example, held that while we 
may not deny the existence of God we can know 
nothing of His real nature. What was then 
characteristic of the Greek attitude, especially of 
the later Greek attitude, has been revived in modern 
agnostic theories. 

Dr. Parrick’s discussion of this is extremely 
heartening. He points out, for example, that this 
faint-heartedness in view of great problems is not 
characteristic of the modern temper. ‘A resolute 
and hopeful facing of every problem with persistent 
and undaunted efforts to solve it—that is the modern 
spirit.’ Philosophers may differ, human judgment 
may be fallible, our senses may deceive us ; but we 
will find out which of the philosophers is right, 
how wrong judgment may be righted, and how the 
deception of the senses may be corrected. The 
spirit that conquered the cold and danger of the 
Antarctic and found the Pole, the spirit that has 
assaulted and will overcome Everest is our. spirit 
to-day. 


Two students were discussing their courses of 
study. ‘I am going to specialize in Organic 
Chemistry,’ said one. ‘Why?’ asked the other. 
‘ Because,’ said the first, ‘I believe it offers more 
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problems now than any other subject.’ There is 
plenty of doubt in modern thought, but it acts, 
not as an anodyne to lull us into equanimity, but 
as a spur to drive us to further and more persistent 
inquiry. Doubt has an important function in our 
philosophizing, not only in spurring us to action, 
but in discouraging dogmatism. 


Further, Dr. Patrick points out that some world 
view is inevitable. Consciously or unconsciously 
every man makes for himself a theory of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the universe. 
who decry philosophy have a system of their own, 
some theory of God even if it be only a denial of 
His theory of the universe 
even if it be only the three-storey one ‘ Heaven 
above, Hell below, and the Earth in between,’ some 
theory of values even if it be only that personal gain 
is the highest good. Therefore let us have as 
intelligent a theory as possible, formed after a 
critical and historical study. 


Most people 


existence, some 


It is surprising, when we make such a study, to 
find how much real progress has been made in solving 
difficult problems. There is a general impression 
that the history of philosophy has been a history of 
speculative and discarded theories, quite in contrast 
to the steady and triumphant progress of the 
physical sciences. As a matter of fact the history 
of science is a history of discarded theories. 
Euclidean geometry, Newtonian physics, and Dar- 
winism are examples. There has been, of course, 
a brilliant advance in science. ‘But,’ says Dr. 
Patrick, ‘I should say that in the last twenty-five 
years progress in philosophy has been quite as rapid 
and quite as brilliant as progress in science.’ 


We are apt to fix our attention on the results 
obtained by the mechanical and industrial arts, 
that is, by applied science. And it is of this we are 
thinking generally when we speak of the ‘ progress 
of science.’ But Dr. Patrick raises the question 
whether, after all, many of these discoveries have 
been of advantage to humanity. ‘Is it true that 
a pasteurised and sanitised society is not necessarily 
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progressive or dynamic?’ It is possible too much 
attention has been given to applied science and too 
little to applied philosophy. We may have acquired 
too much wealth and too little wisdom. ‘If by 
philosophy we mean the search for wisdom, the 
appraisement of values, and the careful logical 
analysis of concepts, it seems to be just what the 
world needs now.’ 


In this number there will be found the first of 
a short series of meditations on three of the 
Apocryphal books. The Apocrypha, formerly an 
integral part of the Bible, has been excluded from 
public worship by the Protestant Churches gener- 
ally ; and, if the Apocrypha is to be taken as a 
whole, no one will question the wisdom of the 
judgment. 


The fact that some of the books of the Apoc- 
rypha were not in the Hebrew Bible was stressed 
by Protestantism. In the Vulgate, the Bible of the 
Roman Catholic Church, these books are found in 
different parts of the Old Testament—the Wisdom 
of Solomon, for example, follows the Song of Songs. 
After the Reformation the Apocrypha appeared in 
Bibles between the Old and the New Testament. 
In Luther’s Bible they appear there with the prefix 
‘the Apocrypha, that is, books which are not con- 
sidered equal to Holy Scripture, and yet are useful 
and good to read.’ Gradually, however, Bibles 
were brought out without the Apocrypha, and if it 
had not been for the recognition of it in the Book of 
Common Prayer it would be even less known than 
it is to-day. 


It is curious to recall how fierce a controversy 
raged through the British and Foreign Bible Society 
round the question as to whether the Apocrypha 
should be included in the Bibles which they sent to 
the Continent—where it was the custom to use the 
Apocrypha. It was finally decided that the funds 
should not be used for the printing of the Apoc- 


rypha. 
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But the Apocrypha contains three works of real 
ethical and religious worth—2 Esdras, Ecclesias- 
ticus (the Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach), and 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The meditations by the 
Reverend Arthur F. Taytor, which are given this 
month, are based upon texts taken from 2 Esdras. 
The meditations are unconnected, so that an intro- 
duction to the several books is not necessary ; but 
it is interesting to remember that the chief problem 
of 2 Esdras is similar to that of the Book of Job 
and some of the later Psalms. The main part of the 
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book consists of four visions. But in the visions 
no perfect solution of the problem is found. There 
is a contradiction running through them—hope in 
the world to come along with hopelessness because 
all men are irretrievably lost through sin. As Dr. 
Oesterley says: ‘ Nothing could better illustrate 
those alternating emotions which incessantly stir 
the human heart: the voice of Conscience, and 
trust in the Divine Mercy.’ The meditations may 
be regarded as sidelights upon the homiletical 
exposition of Scripture. 


Distory and Criticism. 


By Proressor Sir FLInDERS Pretriz, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. 


We live in a time of far more rapid increase of 
knowledge than has ever occurred in other ages ; 
an increase which is quite as remarkable in our 
ideas of the history of man, as it is in the control 
and the understanding of nature around us. We 
can no longer regard ourselves, and the world we 
live in, on the old basis of what was already proved ; 
everything is changed or modified by the fresh 
range of our conceptions. __ 

We must always remember that knowledge of all 
kinds has been so incomplete—seeing things, as 
Paul says, as an enigma in a mirror—that each age 
has merely framed a view of things which shall 
suffice to hold all that it knew. Most of the framing 
may be mere suppositions, but it has had to be 
supplied to satisfy the human craving for con- 
sistency and connexion. This is especially the 
case in physical things, where even some most 
fundamental facts remain entirely irreconcilable 
by our present theories. How much more likely 
are we to find contradictions when we deal with 
the complexities of man and his history. 

Much, or most, of the framework of ideas, shaped 
to contain our experiences, being thus arbitrary, it 
follows that increase of knowledge always involves 
some rearrangement of what is,accepted, in order 
to include the new facts. We were educated on 
the notion of the infinitely hard impenetrable atom, 
and many other absolute ideas on nature and on 
man. When the atom has now become a whirligig, 


which may lose and gain properties, and be knocked 
into something quite different, much else has also — 
become transmutable in our notions. What has 
been going on in our relation to matter, has also 
been going on quite as rapidly and fundamentally 
In questions of mind. 

Our vision of the past of man, of the various 
stages which have built up all that we now enjoy 
as a common heritage, has been rapidly extending. 
A century ago the Old Testament was the one 
window into that past which lay before the age of 
the classics. We now have opened many other 
windows, from which we look over that long scene 
from different angles. It is vastly more complex, 
more varied, richer and older, than our fathers 
had imagined. In the past of our own land we were 
still at Dr. Johnson’s standpoint, that no one could 
ever know more of the ancient Britons than was 
recorded, and I remember the time when no one 
in England understood a flint implement. Now a 
whole science of history has grown up based on the 
understanding of the tangible remains of man; the 
“ancient Briton’ has dissolved into a complexity 
of invaders of all ages, who have poured in, and 
been fused together. Our vision has been lengthened 
a hundredfold—our sense of the past is entirely 
transformed. 

What has been going on in our midst at home 
may make us realize more readily the expansion 
of our view in other lands, especially in those 
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regions which are bound up most nearly with the 
history of our religious ideas. We now look on 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Egypt, the Hittites, and 
Palestine as having their own histories, with which 
at a later stage the Jewish history came into con- 
tact. This wider view must necessarily give us 
very different ideas from those which we had 
through the Jewish window. How is all this new 
range to be adjusted with our former ideas? The 
case is far more difficult when it touches our beliefs, 
than when we are dealing with mere matter. The 
doctor can change his treatment, the chemist can 
produce his new compounds, without a twinge ; 
but when we deal with things which react on our 
beliefs the difficulties are far greater. There is not 
only the shock of change, but also the clearing of 
our minds, as to whether a fact is only incompat- 
ible with our interpretations, or whether it reacts 
on our fundamental ideas. 

In those questions of belief, as in difficulties 
which are solely material, we must always recognize 
our limitations of knowledge and of perception, by 
having a suspense account, to contain matters 
which are ‘ not proven,’ to quote a Scottish verdict. 
To keep a clearly accepted suspense account of all 
questions which we cannot feel are absolutely fixed, 
is a necessity for solid understanding. We need to 
have not only inquiry, so as to reach ‘ wisdom in 
the inward parts’ with Job; but we need also 
honest judgment in our minds, and ‘truth in the 
inward parts’ with the Psalmist. We must fairly 
recognize what must be accepted; but we should 
not be confounded by a multitude of possibilities 
or probabilities, which may soon be reversed by a 
more just view or by wider knowledge. 

Into all this delicate structure of the living mind 
there has in recent times been thrust a mass of 
crude theorizing, of mere guesswork, of wild con- 
tradiction ; this has been in any case disastrous, 
as it has largely been reversed in each generation, 
and thus has needlessly confounded and blunted 
our perceptions. Much of this has arisen from the 
habit of mind produced by the German thesis 
system, which requires something new of a candi- 
date, to be defended by dialectic in the medieval 
style of the devil’s advocate. Provided that some 
person or something was brilliantly attacked, the 
candidate’s ability was established. This habit of 
contradiction is the greatest enemy to real advance ; 
it lands its followers in a barren desert of denials, 
from which no real life can grow. They abandon 
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all cultivation for fear of harbouring a poisonous 
plant. Now all our practical actions and decisions in 
life are based on a mass of probabilities, with very 
few real certainties. So we must be content to accept 
the most probable view in our working system 
of ideas, without rooting it out if it can by any 
supposition be rejected. We often meet with long 
pages and intricate hypotheses to prove that some 
conclusion might be wrong, while some other con- 
siderations all the time prove that it must be 
right. This barren dialectic is, in such a case, merely 
an advocate’s habit of confusing the issue, which 
can be plainly handled from another point of view. 

We will now turn to some of the instances of the 
different kinds of fallacies that are met with in 
criticism. 

Two or three centuries ago even the most far- 
seeing\imen fearlessly constructed systems upon 
the most flimsy material. Sir Isaac Newton, who 
had a marvellous insight in physical matters, yet 
wrote a Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended, 
which is wildly far from reality. In the great 
reaction of the last century, against accepting 
imaginations as certainties, there was a revulsion 
to the opposite extreme of taking doubt as a virtue, 
and insisting on a gospel of denial. Thus every 
possible and impossible doubt was thrown on the 
early records of each land ; whatever was unknown 
did not exist, and the very imperfect view of facts 
that was then before men, was assumed to be the 
whole of what could be known—it was Dr. 
Johnson in another coat. The glory of archeology 
is the reconstruction of an independent view of 
the past, which, in most cases, gives a solid basis 
for the traditional and primitive histories that have 
been transmitted. At present we can see that early 
records and traditions are usually rather a hazy 
version of real history, and were not the produce 
of wilful invention. The many centuries of oral 
history preserved by primitive peoples in Africa 
and Polynesia show how much is actually preserved 
among those races which have not atrophied 
memory by writing. ale 

But all these considerations of reality were 
outside of the vision of the purely literary man, 
who thought that the limits of knowledge lay in 
the extent of his own skill in spinning webs of 
conclusions over his imperfect material. This led 
to the habit of denials, which reached its full scope 
in so-called criticism. Denial became a passion 
of the mind, as when Cheyne said, ‘ It is difficult to 
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doubt that Shishak and Shushakim are corruptions 
of Cushi and Cushim’ and ‘they belong to well- 
ascertained types of textual corruption.’ Long 
before this there was published the record by 
Shishak of his conquest of Palestine, yet even this 
was denied. The passion went even further: I 
remarked to Cheyne one day how the names of the 
divisions of Shishak’s army, Libyans, Sukkim, and 
Cushim, agreed with the divisions of the Egyptian 
army, west, east (in Succoth), and south, Sukkim 
and Succoth being both written with samech and 
caph. Ue promptly denied this equality, stating 
that one was written with six and koph. On 
referring to the Hebrew I verified that this was only 
a case of the passion for denial; the words are 
alike. 

In a later writer, there is the denial of Joseph’s 
marriage to a daughter of the high priest of Helio- 
polis ; it must be ‘a later colouring’ because the 
Hyksos did not favour Egyptian worships. Yet a 
neighbouring temple was rebuilt by a Hyksos king 
with multitudes of columns and gates of copper. 
It is only the passion for denial which hides the 
facts. An extreme of denial is reached in discredit- 
ing even the artless relation of troubles by Jeremiah. 
The prophet hid stones ‘ in mortar in the brickwork 
which is at the entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tah- 
panhes ’ (the translation ‘brick kiln’ is not warranted 
by any of the occurrences of the word, it is simply 
‘the bricked place’). This seemed an unaccount- 
able description until I dug at the ‘ Palace of the 
Jew’s daughter’ in Tahpanhes. There I found the 
entry recessed at an inner corner of the fort for 
protection, and before it was a wide pavement of 
brick, about 140 by 70 feet, suitable for placing 
Nebuchadrezzar’s throne as stated. Here the local 
facts, which are unique, exactly agreed with the 
narrative, yet we are assured that there is no reason 
to suppose that the prophet had any particular 
building in his mind. That he was there is not 
questioned, and he must have been familiar with 
the great fort, which received the royal fugitives 
and retained their name to this day. Why, then, 
can it be supposed that he wrote a description 
exactly agreeing with the place, without thinking 
of it ? » Could the lack of historical sense go further ? 

In all subjects the most frequent form of fallacy 
is the founding of a perfect argument upon in- 
complete data. It is the bane of much social and 
political argument in the present time. The con- 
clusions are perfect and unavoidable, until some 
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other factors are taken into account, which entirely 
neutralize, or even reverse, the result. The most 
glaring instances of this assumption of incomplete 
or incorrect bases are produced by the habit of 
‘reading-in’ entirely fictitious statements to a 
narrative, and then arguing as if they were in 
the original documents. A very reasonable critic 
stated that the Israelites believed that they adopted 
circumcision in Egypt. He defended this by taking 
as a hypothetical interpolation Josh 54-’, and then 
referred to classical writers as proving the Egyptian 
source. The latter, however, naturally came in from 
the first circumcision being on the son of Hagar 
the Egyptian. The denial of all the pre-Exodus 
statements is purely gratuitous, at the bidding of 
vague surmises, which the critic even states are 
‘very doubtful.’ Why abandon long and detailed 
statements (Gn 17) on such fanciful grounds ? 

Another reading-in was the statement that the 
Egyptian winged disc of the sun was embroidered 
on the robes of the high priest. There is no trace 
of such an idea in the original. 

By another freak of reading it was said that 
Moses upheld the brazen serpent at the rout of 
Amalek. Yet the only reason given is that the 
common word for a standard or ensign is used for 
the stand of the serpent. Moses is not said to have 
anything in his hands, and both hands were uplifted, 
one on each side. The only purpose of this wilful 
reading-in is that it contradicts the record of the 
wandering, by assuming the use of the serpent in 
the early stages, while it is not described as being 
made till the late stage of the wilderness period. 

Again we read that the altar built of stones on 
the threshing-floor of Araunah was a sacred stone. 
This contradicts the statement of building an 
altar, solely because the critic cannot imagine why 
the altar was to be of unhewn stone if it were not 
sacred to begin with. The religious motive is 
obviously the same as that which precluded the 
Syrian masons from cutting stone at the Temple ; 
if hewn stone was needful, at least the hewing must 
be kept out of sight, human artifice was to be 
ignored. There is no ground for reading-in the 
worship of sacred stones into this passage. 

The result of this carelessness as to sources, and 
free substitution of guesses and inferences in place 
of using the documents, is that it becomes im- 
possible to credit any statements that depend on 
the conclusions of others. All the facts must be 
given which are involved, and not only opinions— 
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all the cards must be on the table before we come 
to any conclusions. The habit of the literary 
man, of quoting other authors as his sources, has 
become worthless, owing to the intrusion of opinion 
in place of fact. We must always remember the 
verdict of one of our greatest authorities on papyri ; 
where a conjectural emendation has rested on a 
parallel passage it is usually right, but where it 
rested on the critic’s own inventive perception the 
later discovery of MSS always proves the emenda- 
tion to have been wrong. The most able scholar- 
ship does not suffice for thinking as a Greek, still 
less is it likely to make any one able to think as a 
Jew of the Monarchy or the Exile. The flow of 
early classical fragments, which have been found 
in Egypt during the last thirty years, have suddenly 
provided a salutary check, not only on the corrup- 
tion of medizval manuscripts, but also on the past 
three centuries of experiment in remedying that 
corruption. If we had a similar supply of early 
Hebrew we should then be in a position to deal 
with the corruption of the Massoretic Text, the 
Samaritan and the Septuagint ; as things now stand 
we have no check earlier than these versions which 
vary considerably. If we wish to understand the 
value of emendation, even in a vastly easier field, 
we only need to look at the interminable battling 
and differences of opinion about an English author 
only three centuries old—Shakespeare. ., 
However probable and simple any criterion or 
method may seem, the necessary test of it is the 
application to some well-known case. Whatever 
proposition fails when applied to known times, is 
worthless when applied to discover the unknown. 
The only valid sanction for any a priori view is 
to be derived from its always working true when 
put through known conditions. There have been 
many instances of the need of this test in recent 
historical work. An elaborate theory propounded 
that all the five dynasties across the Hyksos age 
in Egypt were derived one from another by re- 
petitions and divisions of the numbers of years. 
But if the same kind of treatment is applied to a 
later and well-known age, from the time of Shishak 
down to the Persians, an even better fit of coincid- 
ence can be obtained by the numerical game. It is 
therefore only a piece of fallacious ingenuity. In 
another direction an elaborate German theory was 
built up of family convulsions among the rulers of 
the XVIIIth dynasty ; the whole of it rested on 
the assumption that no ruler ever placed any name 
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but his own on a monument; yet this is flatly 
opposite to the practice of Sety 1. (immediately after 
the XVIIIth dynasty), who carefully restored 
earlier monuments in full, only adding a line to state 
his action. In a known case the theory entirely. 
breaks down. 

The most far-reaching instance of such untested 
theorizing is in the fundamental question of the 
J and E sources-of the Pentateuch. The fact that 
in duplicated documents there is a difference in 
the Divine names, has been assumed to prove the 
converse case that a difference in the names proves 
a difference in the sources; and this has been 
stretched to the extent of cutting up single verses 
into fragments of different origin. The two pro- 
positions by no means involve one another. Take 
an instance of our own times: a Unitarian publica- 
tion Would have few or no mentions of the Trinity, 
but it would be quite untrue to say that every 
publication which dwelt only on the attributes of 
God was a Unitarian work. Take the hymn-book 
most familiar in the Church of England, and it will 
be found that only half of the hymns mention a 
single name out of six Divine names, of course apart 
from the Doxologies which have been so freely 
added by editors. What if a future critic on the 
J and E, P and D, basis were to split up the hymn- 
book into sources of as many different ages and 
beliefs as there are Names, and place all those with 
two or more Names as being due to the fusion of 
antagonistic beliefs ? 

When a theory thus entirely fails on being applied 
to well-known material, it is quite useless and mis- 
leading to employ it as a canon of criticism in dis- 
criminating the unknown. That the Divine names 
had very different associations and implications to 
the Hebrew mind is obviously probable, because we 
see the same in our own times; and this different 
applicability has been judiciously traced by some 
writers as the cause of many of the variations 
which we see. But this does not involve any 
necessary difference in belief or in date, any more 
than such a variation would in the work of a modern 
writer. That many different documents were 
compounded in the Pentateuch is obvious, but the 
discrimination of them must be on some other 
grounds than that of the Names used. 

It is evident that the main object of criticism 
in reducing the age of documents is to eliminate 
their claim to prediction or prophecy. But without 
now entering on the theological question of the 
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nature of prediction, there is no possibility of denying 
that such has occurred. So soon as we consider a 
written document, we are told that it must be dated 
after the events named. We can, however, turn to 
a printed and dated document. Savonarola, before 
his martyrdom in 1497, foretold in 1496 the German 
attack on Rome which came in 1527, and the 
stabling of the horses in the churches. When this 
was printed in 1497, no Catholic could have imagined 
that in thirty years’ time German Lutherans would 
occupy the churches of the all-powerful see. Yet 
Savonarola foretold the occupation, and it happened. 
What occurred in the fifteenth century A.D., may 
equally have occurred 3B.c.; the fact remains, 
however it may be explained. It is a fallacy of 
criticism to post-date documents to fit their 
contents. 

Another failure of criticism is often seen owing 
to ignoring the historical or physical conditions 
which are involved. The familiarity with writing 
in Egypt is found from very early times; under 
the pyramid kings every estate had its scribes who 
catalogued all the produce minutely, and account- 
keeping was common among foremen, as we see 
by pieces of registers. This was continued, and, in 
the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, writing was 
general, and compulsory among officials of every 
grade. The officers (shatar) of the Israelites were 
literally scribes, and doubtless were such in practice, 
as the word was transferred to a ‘ registrar.’ They 
were Israelites themselves, as they are distinguished 
from the Egyptian taskmasters. There were 
therefore dozens of writers among the people 
before the Exodus, and it is impossible to suppose 
that none of them kept a register after that. The 
numerical lists of the tribes, however misunder- 
stood by later copyists, are what we should expect 
to have been recorded. Though there was a falling 
off in abilities during the rough nomad life, and the 
troubles in Palestine, it can hardly be supposed 
that the flourishing kingdom of David and Solomon, 
in touch with surrounding powers, did not keep the 
annals, which we find were usual at that time among 
the petty chiefs of the country. The Amarna letters 
show how every chief kept up official correspond- 
ence. 

This familiarity with writing was continued 
among the Jews; the tomb opposite Cynopolis, 
used by a family settled there in Middle Egypt, is 
covered with scribbles of passages of family history 
going back to the reign of Manasseh. On coming 
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down to Greek times every Jew in business through- 
out the Diaspora was sure to be familiar with 
letter writing and accounts, and they were often 
employed by the Gentiles and officially, as the 
Apostle Matthew the tax receiver of Herod. We 
must look at the origin of documents, therefore, 
from the standpoint of a people accustomed to 
writing on common affairs, and therefore quite 
capable of writing a document on more important 
matters. 

Another example of the failure of criticism apart 
from history is the treatment of the references to 
the Hittites. These were said to be unhistorical 
because no Hittite kings could have compared in 
power with the king of Judah, ‘nor is there a single 
mark of acquaintance with the contemporaneous 
history.’ This reference in the Book of Kings to 
the Hittites is the best proof of acquaintance with 
contemporary history. The capital of their kingdom 
in Asia Minor has yielded up their archives, and we 
now see that they were of long-enduring import- 
ance in Syria, a power which could resist both 
Egypt and the Mesopotamian kingdoms. 

The physical possibilities of a theory should also 
be taken into account, as they may absolutely 
settle a question. For instance, though it was 
agreed that the city of Pithom was identical with 
the Roman fort of Ero-castra, yet 1t was argued at 
great length that this must be at Tell Retabeh, not 
at Tell Maskhuta. The least acquaintance with the 
ground refutes all the arguments, as there is not a 
trace of Roman occupation at Tell Retabeh, and 
in all the Wady Tumilat there is no Roman fortress 
but Tell Maskhuta. When the critic was reminded 
of these facts, already published, the defence was 
that the object was only the discussion of documents, 
and not the settlement of history. 

Another fruitless theory was started, that the 
route of the Exodus was direct from Egypt to 
Kadesh, rejecting the whole of the account of the 
Sinai itinerary. Yet this way to Kadesh would 
be totally impossible for flocks and herds, and 
difficult for men, women, and children. The route 
given in Exodus is exactly in conformity with the 
historical circumstances stated, and there is no 
other possible way which would be as suitable. 

It is difficult not to feel that all these wilful 
alterations, which are without warrant or prob- 
ability, have their root in a desire to exhibit the 
skill of the critic rather than the truth of the matter. 
We may see the same in much of modern art, which 
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is to show the virtuosity of the artist rather than 
the reality of the subject. 

If we find, then, that the study of criticism is so 
unsatisfactory, some will wish to take refuge in the 
opinion of the Fathers, who were in contact with 
tradition, and with the country, and some of whom 
showed so keen an interest in places and events. 
Here, again, we must have some consideration of 
the history of their opinions and times. There are 
many among us who confound piety with know- 
ledge, and if a man’s character was admirable it is 
assumed that his opinions were equally reliable. 
We hear of a desire now to accept authority down 
to the sixth century. One of the most excellent 
men of that age was St. Gregory of Tours, diligent, 
practical, humble, and blameless; yet his judg- 
ment was so invalidated by superstition that it 
would be impossible to accept him as an authority 
on belief. His contemporary the great Gregory, 
who may justly be admired for his abilities, yet 
had the prejudice to abuse the worthy emperor 
Mauricius and to praise fulsomely the brutal murderer 
Phocas. Coming a century earlier, can we confide 
in the judgment shown in the credulity and violence 
of Jerome, or in the balance of mind which led 
Augustine to his extreme of predestination? We 
may love and admire these noble men for their 
good qualities, but that does not warrant accepting 
their judgment and opinions, in preference to 
looking at all sides of a subject for ourselvés. If we 
refer still earlier to the Papacy, the prospect is 
worse ; soon after the settlement of the Church 
under Constantine there came the fierce fighting 
of Ursinus and Damasus for the rich prize of the 
bishopric, on one occasion a hundred and thirty- 
seven dead lying killed in the basilica—fighting so 
continual that the whole city was unendurable, 
and the prefect of Rome left it to the religious 
factions. We are not encouraged to look for 
guidance in faith or morals to the example of the 
fourth century. The first three centuries had 
their own troubles, in the discrimination of the 
many ideas which were sought to be grafted on 
the primitive teaching, ideas some of which did 
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take root in the system. We cannot but recognize 

that the history of Christianity has been a long 

course of accommodation to earlier beliefs; and 

it is the tragedy of all religions that the most popular 

features in the later periods are the accretions and 
not the essentials. 

Let us close with something constructive, and 
seek some reasonable course in the midst of the 
inevitable changes produced by fresh knowledge. 
No one can expect to study all debated questions 
to the bottom ; there must be for all of us a large 
reserve in a suspense account. But so far as we 
can each consider the real facts, rather than confide 
in the opinion of others, let us take ancient records 
as in general to be accepted with reason, until 
other material or facts prove inconsistent. Where 
there appears a difference between records, or 
between record and physical fact, let us seek whether 
the divergence is (1) in our own understanding of 
either, or (2) in corruption of the text, or (3) in 
partial and divergent points of view of the same 
history, or (4) in misconceptions of compilers, or 
(5) in the original writer, or (6) in deliberate in- 
vention. I venture to think that there will be little 
left over to the last category, on which to accuse 
our authorities. Such a treatment is equally due to 
all writings, religious or secular, pagan or Christian. 

I have ventured to say all this from the layman’s 
point of view. But I am well aware that- the 
position of professed teachers of belief must be 
different from that of myself, a professed explorer. 
They cannot be expected to move except on grounds 
which are unquestionable. The trust implied in 
their position, of absolute honesty to those who 
are taught, requires more caution and restraint 
than that of the layman. Yet it is needful to face 
all new facts that are proved, and to deal with 
them in unequivocating truth. May we all have 
‘ Truth in the inward parts.’ To all of us there is 
but visible a glimpse of the vast stretch of knowledge, 
human and Divine, and we can only add to our own 
domain some small fringe of that illimitable ‘ sus- 
pense account’ which stretches out beyond all our 
imagination, © 
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Biterature. 


UNITARIANISM. 


A VERY interesting volume of essays by prominent 
Unitarians has been issued, with an introduction 
by Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter—Freedom and Truth: 
Modern Views of Unitarian Christianity (Lindsey 
Press; 6s. net). The distinguished editor is now 
in his eighty-second year, and we read his intro- 
ductory sketch of the progress of religious thought 
with respectful wonder at its clear grasp and 
sustained mental vigour. This introduction is as 
interesting as anything in the book, but we have 
all sides of Unitarian thought illustrated in the 
essays which follow. Dr. S. H. Mellone writes on 
‘Unitarian Christianity in the Twentieth Century,’ 
Professor Dodson on ‘ The Idea of God,’ Dr. R. T. 
Herford on ‘ The Old Testament,’ Professor Bowen 
on ‘The Historical Understanding of Jesus,’ Dr. 
H. Gow on ‘ The Value and Significance of Jesus.’ 
A sermon by the late Dr. Martineau is included, as 
well as one or two other papers on less vital topics 
than the above. 

These essays, and especially those by Dr. Bowen 
and Dr. Gow, raise the most vital issues, but it 
must be confessed they do so in an altogether 
admirable spirit. The writers are quite clear about 
their own position, but they deal with orthodox 
Christianity in the most sympathetic way and at 
points approach very near its position. This is 
specially true of what Dr. Gow has to say about 
Christian experience. He does not deny its validity, 
but he seeks another interpretation of it: ‘The 
experiences which many Modernists call communion 
with the living Christ would be described by many 
Unitarians who have similar experiences as com- 
munion with the living God.’ Indeed, Dr. Gow does 
not deny the reality of communion with the unseen 
Christ or the ‘sense of support in His unseen com- 
panionship.’ There is not a very great deal of 
difference here between the two types of Christianity 
which call themselves Orthodox and Unitarian. 

The weakness of these essays, so far as they deal 
with the Catholic faith in Christ, is that they do not 
deal adequately with the facts. The facts are that 
the New Testament knows nothing whatever of a 
humanitarian Jesus, and that the Jesus of the 
Gospels does things and asserts things which only 
God has the right to do. It is not only Paul who 
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regarded Jesus as Divine. All the evangelists do 
so. And if they are telling the truth, so did Jesus 
Himself. Ifa purely human Jesus is to be got out 
of the Gospels, it can only be by rewriting them. 
And that is just what the authors of these essays 
are compelled to do. ‘ All we can say about them 
[the Christologies of the early Church and St. Paul] 
is, that there lies behind them the impression of a 
powerful, awe-inspiring, thrilling personality, which 
we find for ourselves in the Synoptic Gospels when 
freed from the legends and theories of the writers 
who composed them.’ The last words of this 
sentence are significant. Of course we can ‘ find 
for ourselves ’ anything at all if we first remove the 
“legends and theories’ which present a different 
picture. The ‘legends and theories’ present a 
Divine Christ, and that is the only Christ known to 
the writers of the New Testament. If you remove 
this you do not have a human Jesus. You have 
nothing at all except something you have yourself 
created. 

One thing more may be said. Dr. Gow deals 
fairly enough with those who say that apart from 
Jesus they have no assurance of God. He points out 
rightly that the prophets had an assurance of God. 
But he misses the point. Many Christians would say, 
not that they had no assurance of God apart from 
Jesus, but that they had no real knowledge of what 
God is to us. The essence of Christ’s revelation of 
God is that He is the Good Shepherd who goes after 
a lost sheep until He finds it. That is God in His 
love. And the value of that revelation (which is a 
great gospel) is that it comes authoritatively from 
the very mind and heart of God Himself. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


It seems a pity that so excellent a book as Mr. 
Edward McQueen Gray’s on Old Testament Criticism : 
Its Rise and Progress (Harper ; 10s. 6d. net) should, 
as a prefatory note informs us, have had to hunt 
long for a publisher. For it is a very accurate 
and unbiased account of the progress of Old Testa- 
ment criticism from the second century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth, an account which 
frankly recognizes that the critics and their opponents 
were and are equally sincere. It is extraordinary 
to find how early the critical impulse asserted itself, 
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and how modern were the conclusions reached not 
only by thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries but even of the early Church—of men 
like Theodore of Mopsuestia, for example, whose 
chief fault was that he lived a thousand years before 
his time. It is good to hear again Spinoza claiming 
that ‘freedom of opinion belongs of right to all,’ 
and to listen to Le Clerc, as long ago as 1685, uttering 
this wholesome doctrine, ‘ Jesus Christ and His 
Apostles not having come into the world to teach 
criticism to the Jews, we need not be surprised if 
they spoke according to the general opinion.’ There 
is a particularly interesting chapter on ‘ The Theory 
of the Verbal Inspiration of the Old Testament,’ 
which indicates happily the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant reactions respectively to the view that 
the original Hebrew text was unpointed. 

One important feature of the book is that long 
quotations from critics, like Astruc, whose works 
are inaccessible to most people, are given im extenso : 
and into the appendix has been put a valuable 
series of quotations from original sources in Latin, 
Greek, French, and German, together with a useful 
chronological summary. One of the lessons of the 
book is that intellectual courage and integrity are 
not the monopoly of any one Church. Alexander 
Geddes, the Scottish Roman Catholic priest, ‘ the 
first British Old Testament critic in the modern 
sense,’ tells us that he has ‘fully used his own 
judgment (such as it is) without the smallest defer- 
ence to inveterate prejudice or domineering author- 
ity.’ A second volume, dealing with the criticism 
of the nineteenth century, is promised, should the 
reception of this volume warrant it. As we think 
there can be no doubt about the cordiality of the 
reception, we look forward with eager interest to 
the second “volume. 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


The ‘ Living Church’ series, published by Messrs. 
James Clarke & Co., is giving us a number of ex- 
cellent books, and when it is completed it will 
present a full picture of the life of the Church. 
The latest volume is The One Body and the One 
Spirit: A Study in the Unity of the Church, by Canon 
T. A. Lacey, M.A., F.S.A. (6s. net). The book is 
an effort to promote, not so much the unity of the 
Church as the recognition of its unity. The method 
is expository. Canon Lacey takes St. Paul’s meta- 
phor of the Body and its members, and follows it 
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out, tracing the thought of the Apostle through his 
letters, and seeking everywhere an objective basis 
in Scripture for his faith in unity. As a Scripture 
study the book is able and suggestive, though one 
feels that the application to modern conditions is 
a little in the air. Canon Lacey’s own position is 
quite definite and raises a hurdle which optimists 
will find it difficult to negotiate. He has allowed 
Dr. Vernon Bartlet to criticise his position in an 
appendix (an amazingly generous thing to do), and 
Dr. Bartlet deals with the Canon’s conclusions 
faithfully but with entire courtesy. But apart 
from this interesting controversial episode the book 
under review is an unusual contribution to a very 
vital problem; and any earnest attempt to deal 
with it, especially one so competent as this, is 
worthy of a warm welcome. 
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CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. 


Christian Monasticism, by Professor Ian C. 
Hannah, F.S.A. (Allen & Unwin; 10s. 6d. net), 
is a well-balanced and impartial history of Mon- 
asticism from the days of the desert monks of Egypt 
down to the Jesuits and later orders. The aim of 
the writer is to show that Monasticism has been 
a great force in history. He is attracted by the 
curious facts that ‘ ascetics who had left the world 
in blank despair, voting it so vile as to be past all 
hope of mending, should in their lonely cloisters, 
amid desert or forest, have evolved an efficiency 
that was not known outside, and should have been 
compelled to take the leading part in raising up 
again that culture of the West that ceased to be 
when from the nerveless hand of Rome the rod 
of Empire fell.’ Besides a detailed account of the 


_ great founders of the Monastic orders, interesting 


chapters are given on the Monk as Missionary, 
Statesman and Soldier, also on Monastic Literature 
and Art. The corruptions of Monasticism though 
not concealed are touched upon with a light hand, 
and perhaps it is well that the brighter side of the 
picture should be set in the higher light. Un- 
doubtedly Monasticism bore a great share in the 
rebuilding of European civilization after barbarian 
hordes from North and East had trampled it in 
the dust. Here lies the inspiration of the story, 
and in Professor Hannah’s view ‘it is hardly too 
much to say that in these unhappy times our 
stricken world is waiting for some such compelling 
force as, in those days long past, devoted monks 
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ave to Europe in despair when the glory that had 
nce been Rome lay, ruined cities, blood-soaked 
lains, at the feet of miscreant barbarian hordes.’ 


The attempt to rewrite the Shorter Catechism, 
r indeed any Catechism, at the present time needs 
me courage. But the necessary courage has been 
nparted to the Rev. Duff Macdonald, M.A., D.D., 
ho essays the task of putting each answer in a 
etter way and the further task of ‘ re-stating’ 
1e Thirty-nine Articles. Both enterprises are 
cluded in a little book, Catechism—Alternative 
Inswers, 1643 and 1923. The Thirty-nine Articles 
stated, 1571-1924 (Aberdeen: The University 
ress). It would be easy to criticise Dr. Macdonald’s 
nswers, just as it is easy to criticise the Shorter 
atechism. We greatly prefer, for example, the 
atechism answer to Question 3: ‘ What do the 
criptures principally teach?’ Dr. Macdonald’s 
nswer is, ‘The truth that God desires us to know, 
nd the duty that God requires us to do.’ The 
lder answer is more definite and true: ‘ What 
ian is to believe concerning God, and what duty 
rod requires of man.’ But in many things Dr. 
facdonald is far better and more Christian than 
he Catechism. Only (it seems unkind to put the 
uestion) was the task worth while? Modern 
ducational methods have discarded catechisms as 
ducationally unsound. And it is unlikely they 
vill be much employed in the future. Hence they 
ave only an archaic interest and value. But the 
ask, if worth doing, has been ably done here, and 
he comparison of the ancient and modern points 
f view, question by question, is quite interesting. 


The Future of Protestantism, by Mr. Ambrose 
"zak6, D.Ph. (Allen & Unwin; 4s. 6d. net), is a 
00k whose title is somewhat misleading. The 
najor part of it is occupied with an account of re- 
igious conditions in S.E. Europe, especially Hungary, 
he writer’s own country. Following upon this 
here is some discussion of what should constitute 
he line of true religious progress. In the writer’s 
riew this lies in the direction of free spiritual 
eligion, best represented by Quakerism, and he 
yas some hope that Roman Catholicism may 
iltimately reach this through Modernism. It is 
svident throughout the discussion that Dr. Czaké’s 
<nowledge of Protestantism is somewhat slender 
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and his views are deeply coloured by the unhappy 
religious conditions under which he has had the 
misfortune to live. 


Principal A. B. Wann of Calcutta was known to 
be a strong man of an eminently sane and balanced 
mind. And these are the qualities that strike one 
in his Croall Lectures for 1913 only now published, 
and that after their author’s death—strength, 
knowledge, balance, and sanity. The volume is 
edited by the Rev. John Morrison, M.A., D.D. 

The Message of Christ to India (Blackwood ; 
5s. net) is a book that every one proposing to go 
forward to the Mission field should study. And 
would that it could be put into the hands of all our 
young men, whatever their career is to be, before 
they sail yonder. The book takes some time to 
reach India; but once it does, it is abundantly 
interesting and informing. A survey of the most 
characteristic Indian thought, an acute study of 
caste, by no means: wholly critical, wise guidance 
upon how to establish contact with the Indian 
mind, discussions upon how far Western theology 
ought to be taught, and such like themes, and a 
chapter on the leavening of India by Christianity, 
in ways of which it is often unconscious—these are 
the subjects handled. The principal feeling left 
upon the mind is an awed sense of the enormous 
difficulty of the missionaries’ task, yet there is 
something heartening in the calm and quiet faith 
of this fair mind. 


The Story of Sacred Song, by the Rev. W. C. 
Procter, F.Ph. (James Clarke; 4s. net), is an 
extremely readable book. It is not intended for 
the hymnologist but for the general reader, for 
whom it provides a brief but interesting survey of 
the history of hymns and their writers, from Bible 
times to the present day. There is also a chapter 
on some melody makers. Hymn lovers will find in 
these pages much that will help them to a better 
understanding and a greater appreciation of their 
favourite hymns. 


The Moslem World in Revolution, by the Rev. 
W. Wilson Cash, D.S.O. (Edinburgh House Press ; 
2s. net), is a most interesting and informing book. 
It would be impossible to find elsewhere so lucid 
and up-to-date an account of the vast changes that 
are transforming the Moslem world to-day. The 
story is told with simplicity and restraint, but it is 
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a story that must thrill every reader. For here the 
Moslem world is seen in the melting-pot, with the 
most portentous changes in immediate prospect. 
How completely things have changed may be gauged 
from the single fact that more Moslems visit Europe 
annually now than go on pilgrimage to Mecca. 
For the Christian Church the situation presents 
unparalleled opportunities. Hitherto the Moslem 
world has been practically impossible as a missionary 
field, now all is altering with dramatic swiftness, 
and it is not difficult to believe that ‘ we are on the 
threshold of something truly great.’ 


In The Hill of Contentment, by Mr. Fairfields 
Whitwell (Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net), we have a 
small volume of short essays on rural subjects 
written in a fine spirit by one who tells us he has 
recently laid down the principal part of his life’s 
work and retired, from London apparently to a 
beautiful hilltop. ‘It was within a few yards of 
this spot that Richard Jefferies used to stand and 
gaze,’ he writes; and there is much of Jefferies’ 
spirit and literary flavour in the essays. 


There is a great deal of intellectual activity in 
the Roman Catholic world at present. Individual 
writers are being encouraged to discuss questions 
like the authority of the Bible, and Conventions of 
all kinds are being held to canvass all sides of big 
problems. The ‘Summer School of Catholic Studies’ 
was held at Cambridge in August last year, and its 
object was to study the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and through him the contribution of 
Scientific Theology to the Faith. The papers con- 
tributed are now issued with the general heading 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and edited by the Rey. C. 
Lattey, S.J. (Heffer; 7s. 6d. net). They deal 
with such subjects as these: ‘The Study of 
the Summa, ‘St. Thomas and Aristotle,’ ‘St. 
Thomas and Modern Thought,’ ‘St. Thomas and 
the Reunion of Christendom,’ ‘ Dante, the Poet of 
St. Thomas,’ and others. Professor Lattey in his 
preface boldly asserts that the refusal to apply 
reason to revelation is a devastating error of our 
time, and for so desperate a disease St. Thomas 
provides the strong tonic of fearless intellectual 
effort. It was his merit to fit Catholic faith into 
human thought, and it is this merit which is stressed 
in the essays contained in the book before us. The 
competence of these essays is obvious, and the 
interest of their standpoint lies here, that what 
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St. Thomas did once we have to do again. Every 
effort in that direction can be welcomed whatever 
its source. 


Liberty and Religion, by Mr. Sydney Herbert 
Mellone, D.Sc. (Lindsey Press; 2s. 6d. net), con- 
tains an account of the work of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association during the last 
hundred years. The book is issued in connexion 
with the centenary.of the Association, of which 


‘Dr. Mellone is secretary. The work of the Associa- 


tion has lain chiefly in the direction of the publica- 
tion of approved literature and the aiding of the 
weaker Unitarian churches. No one who remembers 
such names as Martineau, Stopford Brooke, and 
Estlin Carpenter will belittle the contribution of 
Unitarians to Christian literature, and in every 
battle for liberty, whether religious or political, 
Unitarians have borne an honourable share. Yet 
this record of the work of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, telling as it does of the 
raising and spending of a paltry two or three thou- 
sand pounds per annum, with practically nothing 
to record in the way of foreign missionary work, 
leaves an impression of feebleness and lack of en- 
thusiasm in striking contrast to the missionary zeal 
and vast operations of other Churches. 


The ‘Copec’ Conference has been followed by 
regional sub-conferences where its facts and con- 
clusions are being spread abroad or its gospel 
preached by fresh voices. One such assembly was 
held at Sheffield in October 1924, and the report 
of its proceedings is now issued under the title The 
Fourfold Challenge of To-day, edited by the Rev. 
Henry Cecil, Vicar of St. Philip’s, Sheffield (Long- 
mans ; 2s. 6d. net). Every one knows what ‘ Copec’ 
stands for (an effort to ‘ claim the whole of life for 
the sovereignty of Jesus Christ’), and its message 
dealt with four great needs—decent houses, sufficient 
work, a real education, and world peace. These are 
the points dealt with in a series of earnest and able 
addresses, given by Dr. Garvie, the Rev. Will 
Reason, Bishop Baynes, and others. About five 
hundred and sixty delegates were enrolled, and the 
average attendance at the evening meetings was 
eleven hundred. So the conference may be regarded 
as having succeeded, and its influence will be spread 
by this report of the discussions. 


The Americans have much to teach us in the way 
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of presenting Biblical material to the young. One 
of the latest exhibitions of their ability to combine 
interest with instruction is Edna M. Bonser’s book 
How the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned (Mac- 
millan), a book which is based on the conviction 
that ‘ the Old Testament can be made an important 
element in the education of children.’ The Hebrew 
story is told from the day when Abraham’s caravan 
moved westward, to the disruption of the kingdom 
in the reign of Solomon’s son, special attention being 
concentrated upon Abraham, Joseph, and Moses. 
In the recital of the stories full rein is given to the 
imagination, and scenes are freely invented for 
which, in the very brief Bible narrative, there is no 
absolute warrant ; but care has been taken to create 
correct impressions of the ancient East, and the 
result is a very vivid narrative, whose vividness 
is enhanced by numerous artistic illustrations. 
Children would be fascinated by it, the more so as 


they are encouraged, by frequent suggestions, to 


dramatize the stories for themselves. 


The four chapters of Mr. P, W. Thompson’s book 
entitled The Old Book and the New Age (Marshall 
Brothers ; 5s. net) deal pleasantly with various 
topics—the evils of the merely utilitarian view of 
life, the economic teaching of Scripture, and Biblical 
criticism and interpretation. Under the last head 
he pays a warm compliment to Dr. Weymouth’s 
translation of the New Testament: ‘ this splendid 
work,’ as he justly calls it, which may be read 
‘ right through with sheer delight.’ Mr. Thompson’s 
discussion of Biblical economics is of much more 
value than his Biblical criticism. It is too late in 
the day to tell us that the findings of Higher Criti- 
cism ‘ can now no longer appeal to any man of sound 
judgment.’ Who is to be the judge of sound judg- 
ment ? And when we are informed that ‘ there is 
no doubt amongst the more serious and competent 
scholars that the Pentateuch is of almost entirely 
Mosaic origin,’ we begin to wonder whether Mr. 
Thompson’s test of serious and competent scholar- 
ship is its agreement with his own opinions. Dr. 
Moffatt’s name is throughout spelt wrongly—a fact 
which does not strengthen our faith in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s powers as an observer of literary phenomena, 
though this is one of the first qualifications of a 
critic and of a censor of critics. 


From the skilful hand of the late Principal 
Skinner comes a translation into colloquial English 
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of The Books of Samuel, published at 1s. 3d. net by 
the National Adult School Union. The translation 
of the prose is thoroughly idiomatic, yet never 
colloquial in the bad sense; the poetry too— 
notably the difficult elegy of David over Saul and 
Jonathan—is finely done. As a _ specimen of 
idiomatic prose take these two sentences: ‘On 
these occasions her rival-wife used to exasperate 
her with gibes about her childless condition’ 
(x S 18); again, ‘Sure enough the cows made 
straight for Bethshemesh’ (1 S 6!*). The transla- 
tion of the witch of Endor’s words, ‘I saw a spirit 
rising out of the earth,’ tends to obscure a point 
that is important for Old Testament theology, but 
there are many words—like elohim here—which 
can never be translated without giving rise to some 
slight or grave misunderstanding. The versions 
have been wisely used, and in cases which are 
practically beyond doubt, as in the story of Saul’s 
election, parallel narratives have been disentangled. 
The book is an excellent blend of good literary 
taste and fine scholarship. 


Messrs. Pickering & Inglis, continuing the issue 
of ‘ Every Christian’s Library,’ have published an 
Exposition of the Epistles to Timothy, by Mr. W. E. 
Vine, M.A. (2s. net). It gives a brief running com- 
mentary on the Epistles, with an appendix on the 
sufficiency and finality of the Scriptures. Critical 
questions are avoided, the style of exposition is 
simple and the tone earnestly Christian. 


The sudden death of Mr. Bryan gives a strangely 
belated appearance to a book by Professor H. F. 
Osborn, LL.D., D.Sc., entitled The Earth Speaks 
to Bryan (Scribners; $1.00). It is not a book of 
more than passing interest, and this for two reasons. 
It assumes for one thing a knowledge of the views 
of Bryan and of the Scopes trial, matters which 
will soon pass from the public mind. At the same 
time the writer’s observations on Evolution will not 
be intelligible to any who do not already possess a 
competent knowledge of the subject. The writer’s 
position is that of a theistic evolutionist, and no 
doubt many in the United States of America may 
be relieved to hear that there are distinguished 
scientists who find no antagonism between 
Christianity and Evolution. Professor Osborn was 
a pupil of Huxley’s and he gives some interest- 
ing reminiscences of that eminent man. ‘ Huxley 
once told me that Paley’s argument for the direct 
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handiwork of the Creator was so logically, so in- 
geniously and convincingly written that he always 
kept it at his bedside for last reading at night. So 
long as the chance or fortuitous hypothesis of 
adaptation reigned, Paley’s argument for the exist- 
ence of God was set aside, but our more profound 
knowledge of creative evolution, gained by direct 
observation of Nature, leaves Paley’s argument 
just as strong as ever. Paley’s “ Evidence” may 
be challenged now no more effectively than it could 
be challenged in 1858.’ 


There are many books which in different ways 
are applying the newer psychology to life, and 
many which are combining what is good in this 
psychology with an ardent Christian faith. The 
result is a practical philosophy which is some- 
times quite healthy and stimulating. Something 
of this kind may be said of a book which comes 
from the ‘ other side’-—A Way to Peace, Health, and 
Power: Studies for the Inner Life, by Bertha Condé 
(Scribners ; $1.50). The book is written in sections 
so that it can be used for group discussion, but with 
complete continuity so that it can be read for 
individual benefit. It consists partly of reflections 
and partly of illustrative Scripture passages. There 
are fifty-two chapters and the subjects are well 
distributed. ‘The Pervading Presence of a Per- 
sonal God,’ ‘ The Battleground of Prayer,’ ‘ Finding 
our Way in Life, ‘Health and Spiritual Laws’ 
are some of the topics, and the teaching seems. to 
us sound and helpful. 


We noticed a few months ago a volume of 
addresses by the Rev. Vernon F. Storr, M.A., Canon 
of Westminster—a volume to which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury contributed a prefatory note. 
Now we have received a copy of the second 
edition of The Problem of the Cross, which was first 
published in 1919, and by Mr. John Murray. It 
should be noted that the second edition has been 
issued by the Student Christian Movement (4s. net). 

In the Introduction Mr. Storr deals with the way 
in which the theology of any age is coloured by the 
general thought of the age, and illustrates his point 
by successive doctrines of the Atonement. 

“In the age of the Fathers theories of the Cross 
were frequently couched in the language of ransom. 
. . . That was a period of constant war. Captivity 
was the lot of many, and ransom from captivity 
was a common thing. The Middle Ages were the 
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ages of chivalry, crusades, knighthood. Now in 
Anselm’s theory of the Atonement you find Christ’s 
death treated as a homage or satisfaction paid to 
the violated honour of God. The idea of honour 
was in the air. It is reflected in the theology of the 
period. After the Reformation you have the age, 
of absolute monarchy, the divine right of kings and 
the like. The king’s will was law ; he was the fount 
of law and authority. In this period there is a 
tendency to interpret the Atonement forensically, 
in terms of law and the law court. God is supreme 
Lawgiver and Judge. Sin is treason against His 
authority. Justice therefore demands the death of 
the sinner, or of some substitute for the sinner. 
To-day our thought is of evolution, of a God pro- 
gressively revealing Himself and near at hand, 
working out a great purpose of love in nature and 
humanity. Striving, advance through pain and 
struggle, a distant goal towards which with blood 
and tears we slowly progress—that is our kind of 
outlook. Thus it comes about that in our modern 
theories of the Atonement we think of God as 
suffering in some way with His world. The Father 
shares in the interests and life of His children. He 
stoops to redeem them by entering into all the 
sorrows and vicissitudes of their lot. Against 
such a background the Cross wins a new significance.’ 


Christian Salvation, by Prof. George Cross (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press ; $2.50), is a work of great 
ability and worthy the attention of serious students. 
It is an attempt to restate the Christian message 
in modern terms and to commend its essential truth 
to men and women of to-day. After setting forth 
the fact that humanity’s deepest longing is for 
salvation, the writer proceeds to expound at some 
length the Christian answer as it is variously ex- 
pressed by the New Testament writers, and later 
interpreters in Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Finally he gives an exposition of what he conceives 
to be the modern Protestant point of view which 
begins with the basic affirmation of the supreme 
worth of personality, and in the light of that 
affirmation gives a fresh significance to the doctrines 
of sin and atonement, the saved community, and 
the world to come. 

Dr. Cross’s purpose is declared to be evangelistic, 
and he has written this book to secure converts to 
the Christian faith and recruits for the work of the 
Christian Churches. His sincerity and earnestness 
may be cordially acknowledged though we may 
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take leave to doubt his success or even the value 
of his effort. No development of Christian doctrine 
can be held to be legitimate which fundamentally 
alters the facts of the Christian faith, and certainly 
this modern interpretation, however excellent, is not 
recognizable as the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints. To waive aside the historicity of the 
Resurrection, to treat the gospel narratives as in 
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great measure legendary, to discuss Paul’s inter- 
pretation and John’s as interesting speculations will 
appear to ordinary minds as the renunciation of what 
has hitherto been understood as Christianity ; and it 
is astonishing how able men can delude themselves 
into the belief that the Christian faith can survive 
the destruction of its historic foundation, or that a 
vigorous Christian life can be nourished upon thin air. 


DHymn=Mending. 


By THE REVEREND J. P. Littey, M.A., D.D., EpInBurcH. 


One happy result of recent consideration of the 
Church Hymnary has been the discovery of the 
keen interest which the members of the Presbyterian 
Churches take in the congregational praise. Clearly 
the experience of the past half-century has drawn 
them into a deep appreciation of the materials 
provided in the hymn-books now in common use. 
This was specially manifest during the meetings of 
the Assemblies. Not having the Draft of the Re- 
vised Hymnary in their hands and therefore left 
to depend on references to it in the correspondence 
of the newspapers, the people of Edinburgh were 
constantly questioning ministers they entertained 
in their homes regarding the grounds on which it 
was proposed to reject certain hymns they had 
been singing from childhood and introduce others 
that seemed to them not a whit superior. These 
changes became a theme of discussion even in the 
short journeys of the street cars. Many people did 
not hesitate to enter into conversation on this topic 
with ministers to whom they were entire strangers. 
To see in their hands copies of the ‘ daily proceed- 
ings ’ was enough to raise the whole question. The 
same feeling doubtless prevailed in the towns and 
villages of the provinces. 

One is glad to know that the privilege of examining 
the Draft is no longer to be confined to those who 
happened to be members of the Assemblies, but that 
copies are being sent to all ministers of the Churches 
throughout the land. The issue can only be for 
good. The ultimate form and contents of the 
Hymnary will be all the more widely acceptable if 
it bear upon it the stamp of the mind of office- 
bearers in all the Churches concerned. 

Discussions in Presbyteries—perhaps even in 
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some kirk-sessions—will naturally turn first on the 
method used in selecting the best hymns for in- 
clusion in the new book. But there is another 
question on which something ought to be said, 
namely: What attitude should be taken towards 
the precise form of the hymns that are chosen? 
Are we at liberty to make any changes in the 
language and phrasing of the hymns we select? 
Or, are we morally bound to retain the exact forms 
they had as they left their authors’ hands? To me 
the question seems sufficiently important to merit 
more consideration than is accorded to it. 

The opinion commonly held in Scotland for more 
than fifty years past has been opposed to taking 
any liberties whatever with the original text of 
hymns. Changes of any sort were regarded as 
showing a lack of gratitude and respect for the 
writers. In a collection of hymns for week-day 
services and Sunday schools, published last century, 
a prominent minister in Edinburgh ventured to 
change the opening line of J. H. Newman’s hymn, 
Lead, kindly Light into Lead, Saviour, lead; and 
the result was a sharp animadversion upon what a 
reviewer called an unwarrantable and needless 
innovation. Similar views were expressed in the 
recent Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Hymns, 
it was contended, were the fruit of the writers’ 
travail of. soul and should be kept immune from 
alterations, 

The primary source of this view was a protest 
against changes in hymns which John Wesley made 
in his preface to A Collection of Hymns for the use 
of the People called Methodists, published in 1779. 
“Here, Wesley says in par. 7, ‘I beg leave to 
mention a thought which has been long upon my 
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mind and which I should long ago have inserted 
in the public papers, had I not been unwilling to 
stir up a nest of hornets. Many gentlemen have 
done my brother and me (though without naming 
us) the honour to reprint many of our hymns. Now 
they are perfectly welcome to do so, provided they 
print them just as they are. But I desire they would 
not attempt to mend them ; for they really are not 
able. None of them is able to mend either the 
sense or the verse. Therefore I must beg of them 
one of these two favours ; either to let them stand 
just as they are, to take them for better for worse ; 
or to add the true reading in the margin or at the 
bottom of the page; that we may no longer be 
accountable either for the nonsense or for the 
doggerel of other men.’ 

In spite of this candid claim, however, it is by no 
means certain that Wesley did not take certain 
liberties in dealing with some hymns he printed 
or translated. He had a very sensitive critical 
faculty in dealing with other men’s language ; and 
it is a well-known fact that he exercised it to the 
full in dealing with the lyric work of his brother. 
As James Montgomery said in his introductory 
essay to The Christian Psalmist, ‘ It is probable that 
the severer taste of his brother, the Rev. John 
Wesley, greatly tempered the extravagance of 
Charles, pruned his luxuriances, and restrained his 
impetuosity, in those hymns of his which form a 
large proportion of the Methodist collection ; the 
few which are understood to be John’s being of a 
more intellectual character than what are known to 
be Charles’s, while the latter are wonderfully im- 
proved by abridgment and compression, in com- 
parison with the originals, as they were first given 
to the public’ (p. xxv). 

All the same, this view of Wesley was never fully 
accepted. From 1779, compilers of hymn-books 
constantly made such changes as suited their taste. 
The evangelistic preachers of the United States 
of America have always been very prone to fall in 
with this practice. Mr. Paxton Hood was specially 
severe on Unitarian compilers for altering evangelical 
hymns to suit their own dogmatic position. In- 
stead, for example, of singing with Charles Wesley : 


Jesus, Thine all-victorious love 
Shed in my soul abroad, 


they shrank from the direct address to the Saviour, 
as if the writer had ascribed to Him an unmerited 
place and substituted the word, Father. 
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Even the compilers of our Scottish Paraphrases 
did not hesitate to make what alterations they 
deemed suitable on some of Isaac Watts’ hymns. 
In dealing, for instance, with what we know as the 
54th, they changed the third and fourth lines of the 
first stanza, which originally ran : : 


Maintain the honour of His Word, 
The glory of His Cross. 


The first two lines of the third stanza were as Watts 
wrote them: 


Firm as His throne, His promise stands, 
And He can well secure. 


Unlike John Wesley, James Montgomery, while 
doubtless averse from thoughtless and arbitrary 
changes, was apparently quite prepared to submit 
his original hymns to any improvements which the 
experience of respectful compilers might suggest to 
them, for in the essay already referred to, published 
in 1825, he uses these words concerning his own 
lyric work: ‘Tried by the standard which he has 
himself set up, every one of them would be found 
wanting. He might perhaps be able to assign 
reasons for the failure of each, independent of 
positive incapacity in himself; but the judgment 
he leaves with his readers to whom he humbly 
presents these gleanings under the perfect con- 
viction that they will be thoroughly sifted and the 
chaff burnt up, and the grain, if there be any, 
gathered into the garner of the true Church’ 
(p. xxxiil). 

The present writer has no doubt whatever that 
this is the right attitude to take up on the whole 
question of hymn-mending. When a gifted hymnist 
writes and publishes a hymn, he really imparts it as 
an offering to the Church over all the world. It is 
indeed a transcript of his own travail of thought 
and feeling and prayer, and it should always be 
received with grateful remembrance and treated 
with respect. But just as poets like Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, after publishing their works, did 
not feel bound to avoid improving them in many 
details, so, where absolute necessity calls for it, we 
may well feel at liberty to accept and yet revise the 
hymns bequeathed to us by the best hymnists of 
earlier centuries. Everything in the result depends 
on the spirit in which this work is done, and of 
course, above all, on the experience and skill of 
the revisers that undertake it. Individual students 
are entitled to use their critical faculty, but no 
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compilation should be published in which any pro- 
posed changes are inserted unless these have been 
in some way first submitted to the judgment of a 
competent representative body of experts and 
cordially approved of by them. 

How well on the whole this kind of revision has 
prospered may be illustrated from changes made in 
one or two of our best known hymns. 

In the instance of Isaac Watts’ great hymn, one 
of the finest, as Matthew Arnold held, in the English 
language, little actual change was required. But 
what in these days would be thought of a minister 
who was so obsessed by a narrow conservative 
spirit as to demand the retention of a stanza which 
was the fourth of] five in the original form of the 
hymn as Watts himself wrote and published it ? 


His dying crimson like a robe 
Spreads o’er His body on the tree. 

Then am I dead to all the globe, 
And all the globe is dead to me. 


Very properly has this stanza been omitted in all 
recent Hymnaries. Quite suitably too has the 
word ‘ present’ been changed to ‘ offering’ in the 
last of the four stanzas we now have: for ‘ offering’ 
alone retains the idea of praise as a sacrifice so 
frequent in the Scriptures. If I may venture to 
indicate a change which might well have not been 
made, it is the omission of an adjective which, I 
have read, was originally attached to ‘ Prince of 
glory ’ in the form of the hymn as Watts first wrote 
it: 

When I survey the wondrous Cross, 
Where the young Prince of glory died. 


For myself, I confess that I do not envy the 
man who, for the sake of obtaining a clearer de- 
finition of locality changed ‘ where ’ into ‘ on which’ 
and omitted the pathetic epithet of the poet. In 
these days, as ever, we surely need to be reminded 
that Jesus died for us in the flower of early man- 
hood, and, as the Lamb of God on the throne, is still 
clothed in the beauty of eternal youth. 

A still more striking example of the necessity of 
revision is afforded by the changes made in the 
hymn so familiar and dear to us in Scotland from 
its opening words, ‘O God of Bethel.’ It was 
written by Dr. Philip Doddridge in 1737, and was 
published in England in its first form in 1775. A 
glance at the original was sufficient to show that 
as a whole it was not composed in Doddridge’s best 
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manner. It was felt to be a too literal and some- 
what prosaic reproduction of the scene depicted 
in the story of Jacob’s dream at Bethel; as, for 
example, in stanzas 3 and 5: 
If Thou thro’ each perplexing Path 
Wilt be our constant Guide, 


If Thou wilt daily Bread supply 
And Raiment wilt provide. 


To Thee as to our Covenant God 
We'll our whole selves resign, 
And count that not our tenth alone 
But all we have is Thine. 

Very soon, therefore, compilers began the work of 
revision ; and a version of the hymn with some few 
changes appeared in the Scots Paraphrases of 1745. 
Yet, in spite of this patent fact, in 1781 the Rev. 
John Logan of Leith reproduced it in his own 
volume of Poems without the slightest acknow- 
ledgment of Doddridge, though with certain 
emendations of a very superior kind; and in this 
later form, as we now have it, it was included in the 
Paraphrases of that same year. But from what 
source did these finer changes in phraseology come ? 
Students of the question like Dr. Mackelvie, Dr. 
A. B. Grosart, and the late Mr. Mackenzie of Edin- 
burgh are confident that a writer who was guilty 
of doing what Logan had the audacity and folly 
to do, could not have made them. By this time, 
Logan had in his possession the MS. of a collection 
of poems by Michael Bruce, a student of Divinity 
in Kinnesswood, Lochleven, which he destroyed 
soon after Bruce’s early death; and these writers 
became assured that the ultimate reviser of the 
hymn was none other than Bruce. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the internal 
evidence of the language used—for that is the only 
kind now left to us—is entirely in favour of this 
conclusion. To a careful reader of Michael Bruce’s 
other undoubted poetical works, every line speaks 
to us of his pure taste and noble trustful spirit. 
The propriety of revision is thus confirmed-in a 
hymn which became as precious to men like Lord 
Strathcona, the Ex-Chancellor of the University of 
Aberdeen, as it has been and will be to thousands 
of the humblest Scottish peasants at home and 
abroad. 

If hymn-mending, however, has been happily 
practised in bygone days, the necessity for it has 
by no means passed away. To show this, I may 
be permitted to refer to some hymns which are 
still widely in use in Church praise. 
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A simple change, for example, would .be very 
welcome in the well-known hymn, ‘Guide me, O 
Thou great Jehovah.’ It was written by W. 
Williams, the distinguished Welsh evangelist and 
published by him in Welsh in 1744. Shortly there- 
after, it was translated into English and then 
adopted by the author himself in the form now in 
common use. Williams was a fervent Calvinist, 
and to this predilection is evidently due the very 
harsh and prosaic line of the third stanza, ‘ Death 
of death and hell’s destruction.” In the circle in 
which I lived as a child, this line was strongly 
objected to. A devout Christian mother, whom I 
often heard singing this favourite hymn in the midst 
of household duties, never uttered these words ; and 
the reason was that in the hymn-book she used 
while attending a “Bible class conducted by Mr. 
Robert Lee of Tweedmouth (afterwards Dr. Lee of 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh), the third and fourth lines 
of this stanza were printed thus : 


Bear me o’er the swelling current, 
Land me safe on Canaan’s side. 


Surely this change made as early as 1830 would 
be felt still to be a distinct improvement. It main- 
tains the harmony of the symbolic picture, while 
the language of the original line is as incongruous as 
it is needless. 

We enter on more delicate ground, when we take 
up Zinzendorf’s Christi Blut und Gerechtigkett, so 
well known and highly esteemed through John 
Wesley’s translation : 


Jesu, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress. 


Wesley seems to have felt nothing out of place in 
these lines. Rather were they acceptable to him 
as a starting-point for the sense of gladness inspired 
by the conviction that there is now no condemnation 
in heaven or earth, in time or eternity, to them that 
are in Christ Jesus. But he is not supported by 
the more sensitive spirit of these less exultant days ; 
and to the disappointment of many earnest evangel- 
istic workers, the hymn is omitted in the Draft 
Hymnary of the Presbyterian Churches. With all 
deference, I would suggest that the hymn might be 
retained with this change : 


Jesus, Thy robe of righteousness 
My beauty is, my glorious dress ; 
’Mid flaming worlds in this arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head. 
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For ‘ blood ’ cannot be strictly taken, like righteous- 
ness imputed and imparted, as a feature of the 
dress of the saints (Rev 19°). It is always the 
element in which their robe is washed and made 
white (ch. 7%4). If on any other ground this 
hymn is to be given up, its place might well be” 
taken by Charles Wesley’s grand utterance, ‘Jesu, 
Thou art my Righteousness’ (Book of Praise, p. 
157)» 

The feeling about the danger of losing Cowper’s 
‘ There is a fountain filled with blood ’ is still more 
intense. It has held its place so long in our service 
of praise and is so closely associated with memories 
of telling evangelistic sermons or addresses on the 
Dying Robber of the Cross on Calvary, that multi- 
tudes will be disappointed, if they are not to be 
permitted to sing it in ordinary worship. I can 
indeed, readily understand why not a few would be 
prepared to part with it: for the language of the 
first two lines is, to speak strictly, neither Biblical 
nor evangelical. Nowhere does Scripture give 
countenance to the idea of the blood of Christ as a 
big bath into which the sinful souls of men are to be 
plunged. Such sensuous conceptions can only be 
set down to the highly neurotic temperament of a 
man of genius who, unlike Charles Wesley, had no 
literary friend to call for the expunging of such 
phrases. Yet the verse is surely not beyond the 
art of a sane reviser. Why may we not use these 
words ? 


There is a fountain dyed with blood 
Sprung from Immanuel’s veins, 

And sinners sprinkled with that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains. 


As Toplady’s ‘Rock of Ages,’ following the fourth 
Evangelist (ch. 19%), reminds us, out of the 
Saviour’s side flowed both water and blood, the 
blood staining the water. Assuming that the 
water was the larger element of the two, we might 
speak accurately of a fountain stained or dyed with 
blood, with which the conscience could be cleansed 
from sin (He 10”, 1 P 1°). 

The sixth and seventh stanzas are really super- 
fluous in a hymn which finds a natural close at the 
fifth. To me they sound as an afterthought which, 
the passionate love of a truly Christian heart in- 
duced the poet to tack on to a hymn already 
complete. 

At this point may I dare to advert to a glaring 
mixture of metaphors in Cowper’s other hymn, 
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‘God moves in a mysterious way’? In stanza 5, 
he writes : 
His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


But who tastes buds or eats sweet flowers? Per- 
haps this change may commend itself to some 
revisers : 
His purposes will grow apace, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may wear a sullen face, 
But bright will shine the flower. 


This kind of verbal alteration may, of course, be 
easily overdone. A specimen of such hypercriticism 
is seen in the precious hymn of Dr. Edwin Hatch, 
‘ Breathe on me, Breath of God’ (Draft No. 183). 
In the Draft, as in its predecessor, the second line 
of stanza 3 is given as: 


Till I am wholly Thine. 


But on looking into the little collection of his Poems 
so carefully edited by his wife, one finds that this 
line is: 

Blend all my soul with Thine. 


The original form is surely much better. If the 
change made was ‘due to a reluctance to ascribe 
‘soul’ to the Spirit of God, it need only be said 
that the theme of the whole hymn is anthropo- 
morphic, and that to use the term ‘soul’ in con- 
nexion with ‘ breath’ is quite natural and shows 
no lack of spiritual perception. 

Our last illustration, out of many I have not 
space to deal with, shall be taken from a hymn of 
James Montgomery. Happily no correction is 
needed either in single lines or verses. It is rather 
a question of the re-arrangement of stanzas so as 
to secure consistency of thought and feeling. From 
the accident of his birth in Irvine, Ayrshire, Mont- 
gomery has often been regarded as of Presbyterian 
origin. In reality, he was, like his parents, an 
Irish Moravian ; and the greater part of his educa- 
tion was received in a school of that connexion in 
Yorkshire. It is necessary to remember this fact, 
for it largely accounts for the buoyancy and ex- 
uberance as well as vigour of one of his finest hymns, 
known by its opening line as ‘ For ever with the 
Lord.’ In its original form it has no less than 
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twenty-two stanzas, presented in two parts, one of 
nine stanzas and the other of thirteen; and it has 
given rise to various selections suitable for worship. 
The arrangement followed in Scottish Hymnaries 
is by no means free from objection. Montgomery 
said that a hymn should be marked by unity: with 
a beginning, middle, and end in full harmony with 
one another. This is not found in the order of 
stanzas commonly adopted. At the very middle of 
the hymn, a divergence is made from its main 
theme of the unseen heaven becoming visible to 
faith, to a present realization of God’s indwelling in 
the soul. This last idea is beautifully developed 
by the poet in the second division of the hymn; 
but it should belong to a separate lyric. Instead 
of the last two double stanzas ordinarily found, 
there should be inserted other two from the imme- 
diate sequel of the first two. They are seen at a 
glance to be of the highest worth : 
Anon the clouds dispart, 
The winds and waters cease, 
While sweetly o’er my gladdened heart, 
Expands the bow of peace. : 
Beneath its glowing arch, 
Along the hallowed ground, 
I see cherubic armies march, 
A camp of fire around. 


I hear at morn and even, 
At noon and midnight hour, 
The choral harmonies of Heaven 
Earth’s Babel tongues o’erpower. 
Then, then I feel that He, 
Remembered or forgot, 
The Lord is never far from me, 
Though I perceive Him not. 


If to any readers this suggestion may not commend 
itself, I can only reply that the last stanzas com- 
monly adopted are not to be found in the form of the 
hymn chosen by any critic of eminence, while those 
I have quoted are the only ones accepted by Sir 
Roundell Palmer (Book of Praise, p. 440) and Dr. 
Philip Schaff (Christ in Song, p. 523). 

In any case, I hope I have shown that the work of 
revision in the materials of congregational praise 
is not yet finished. On the contrary, it is a task 
which the Church of each generation has to do for 
itself ; and, if I may venture to speak of my own 
experience, it is one that, highly responsible as it is, 
is always fraught with inspiration and joy to a 
student’s heart. 
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Buddbiem and Christianity. 


By Kenneta J. Saunpers, M.A., Lirr.D., Pactric ScHoot oF RELIGION, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Il. 


For the proper understanding of Buddhism, it is 
necessary first to attempt to answer the question, 
‘Who was Sakyamuni?’ The view current among 
Western scholars—that he was an early rationalist— 
has lately been challenged by Dr. Berriedale Keith. 
Dr. Keith, from his wide knowledge of Sanskrit as 
well as of Pali Buddhism, has come to the conclusion 
that Sakyamuni was rather one whose claims were 
such as to imply divinity. ‘Given the psycho- 
logical conditions of the times,’ he says, ‘ it would 
have been a miracle, had the Buddha been capable 
of the rationalism attributed to him. .. . It was 
the age of the great gods Civa and Visnu, in their 
various forms, and the Buddha’s success was due 
to the fact that he either had claims to divinity, or 
his followers attributed it to him, and won general 
acceptance for the view. Its conceivable that divinity 
was thrust upon him against his will, but every ground of 
probability supports the plain evidence of the texts, that 
he himself had claims which necessarily conferred upon 
him a place as high as the rank of the greatest of gods.’ + 

There is thus strong support on the part of critical 
Western scholars, both for the rationalism of the 
scholastic writers of Pali Buddhism, and for the 
more devotional cultus of the Mahayana. British 
and German scholars, beginning the study of 
Buddhism for the most part in Ceylon and Burma, 
have, in fact, over-emphasized the rationalistic 
schools. The scholars of Japan and China, on the 
other hand, knowing best the works of the Mahayana 
type, have found in the Buddhism of the South a 
cold and austere asceticism and a scholasticism 
remote from the geniality and warmth of the early 
movement. In it, they argue, the Person of the 
Buddha was central, and it was the contagion of 
this devotion which won powerful kings, wealthy 
merchants, and a whole host of lay people, and 
made Buddhism the great missionary religion of 
the East, and the great mother of Eastern civiliza- 
tions. Dr. Anesaki, for instance, rejects the state- 
ment of Professor Oldenberg, that Sakyamuni has 
no place in his religion, and almost claims for him 
that he zs his religion.? 


1 Buddhist Philosophy, p. 29. Oxford Press, 1923. 
2 See, ¢.g., his Nichiven : Introduction. 


It is, I think, possible, and indeed necessary, to 
find a bridge between these two positions, and we 
may find it best by a further and more critical study 
of the person of the Founder. 

After two centuries of such study of the Founder 
of Christianity, we may in a sense say, with Weinel, 
‘Jesus we know full well.’ Of Saékyamuni we 
cannot at present say this. For he comes to us 
reflected in minds less naive, and much further 
removed from their subject than those of the first 
century of the Christian era. The Sutta literature 
is, in fact, stilted, and stereotyped, and in the form 
in which we have it, belongs to at least four centuries 
after the events recorded. Scholastic theory in it 
overlays religious experience. What would have 
happened to the Jesus of history, if His story had 
been told first by monks of the Egyptian desert, 
some five centuries after His death, or by schoolmen 
of a still later age ? 

In the Pali canon we find several views, therefore, 
of the Founder of Buddhism, strupeling for ex- 
pression. Four centuries of Buddhology are here 
enshrined—at times entombed. There is first the 
view of austere monks, the final editors, who have 
lost much of the enthusiasm of the great days of the 
faith. For them Sakyamuni is the great Elder 
Brother, who was the first to see the world as a 
causal nexus, and to conquer tanhd, and who is thus 
entitled to the loyal obedience of his followers. 
Supernormal, yet not supernatural, he is the Great 
Teacher or Great Physician. Yet even so he makes 
huge demands upon faith. 

‘A disciple,’ says Professor Keith, ‘ who seeks to 
become a Buddhist cannot attain his end, unless he 
has the necessary faith as an indispensable pre- 
liminary. He must believe that the Buddha is 
indeed fully enlightened, the teacher of gods and 
men, the exalted and awakened one. . . . Faith is 
the root of correct knowledge . . . the means by 
which a man may cross the depths of the river of 
existence to the safety of Nirvana. The teaching of | 
the Buddha saves him who has faith, but parti 
the faithless. .. .73 

This emphasis on faith is strong in the Pali meee 

3 Buddhist Philosophy, p. 35. 
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and strong in the practice of the lay-Buddhism of 
Ceylon and Burma, as it is in the great Mahayana 
sects of Japan and China. They agree with Asoka’s 
tribute in the Bhabrui edict that, ‘ Whatever has 
been said by the Blessed One is well said,’ and they 
‘take refuge’ in him, his Order and his Teaching, 
committing themselves, like Asoka, for time and 
eternity to this Triple Gem, which indeed they often 
personify. ‘ By the grace of the Triple Gem’ is a 
common expression in Ceylon; and a Trinity of 
figures representing them is common in the Far 
East. 

A European Buddhist leader has, in fact, been 
for many years urging the Buddhists of the South 
to brave the arid scholasticism of many of their 
native leaders, and return to this rock from which 
they are hewn—the historic Lord and His saving 
grace. 

This view is supported by texts and incidents 
recorded even in the Pali Canon, which is the work 
of the most rationalistic of Buddhist monks, who, 
against their own teachings, are either honest 
enough or confused enough to record a Buddhist 
tendency towards theism. It is perhaps the 
ordinary view of the laity which here intrudes upon 
that of the agnostic monk. This view regards the 
historic Founder as god of gods; and sees in the 
long line of births which culminated in him a bank 
of merit available for the faithful. Sakyamuni is, 
in other words, a Saviour, making great sacrifices 
for the faithful, and offermg them rebirth in a 
Paradise. Faith, for the first group, is a calm 
and clear-minded acceptance of the teachings 
of the Founder ; it is, for the second group, ‘ the 
hand of the heart,’ a passionate devotion to his 
Person. 

In other words, the India which produced the 
Bhakti schools of Hinduism and their great central 
figures, the Blessed Ones, was the same India which 
produced Buddhism as their most serious rival. 
All through the history of Buddhism, these two 
views and attitudes have persisted, and its long 
evolution in the Far East culminates in the very 
evangelical sect of Shinran. This sect gets rid of 
the idea of merit altogether: ‘ Even the righteous 
may be saved,’ it says, ‘ how much more the sinning 
soul.’ In place of the austere and far-off goal. of 
Nirvana, it offers men, or at any rate the great 
masses of men, Paradise. In place of the dim figure 
of the historic Founder it puts in the foreground 
the gracious Amitaébha, surrounded by heavenly 
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hosts—a sun-god of the West incorporated as the 
expression of saving grace. 

This Buddhism is not merely for the masses. 
Men like Shinran and Honen in Japan, and others 
like Chi-Kai in China, who are systematic and 
careful thinkers, adopt it. The last-named, in 
fact, was the first higher critic within the Mahayana. 
He saw that there were divergent views in the 
canonical books, and he worked at the difficult 
task of reconciling them; elaborating a theory of 
progressive revelation, which, although it cannot be 
seriously defended to-day, yet anticipates in some 
remarkable ways attempts made in our own time to 
reconcile divergent doctrines of God as set forth in 
our own Scriptures. 

These things being so, and the Buddhist Church 
of to-day being concerned with finding a working 
theory as to the person of its Founder, and an 
expression of its religion which will meet the need 
of the modern world, we as Christians will perhaps 
do our part best by showing a lively sympathy and 
interest ; and may even offer our help. 

Here are idealists representing a great and central 
movement in human history, which, as Mr. Wells 
has suggested, is one of its two great turning-points. 
Buddhism, starting in India, has swept eastward : 
Christianity, starting in the Near East, has swept 
westward. Both have undergone amazing develop- 
ments, alike in doctrine and in organization. 
have developed the great doctrine of salvation by 
faith in a living God. Both call men to brother- 
hood. Yet in their victorious march, both have 
swept along great masses of pagans, so that the 
Christian Church and the Buddhist Church are 
both largely made up of partly pagan peoples ; 
yet have as their living heritage the vital doctrines 
of the love of God and man—and great achieve- 
ments in art and architecture which are perhaps 
the noblest heritage of the human race. To help 
Buddhists to return to the historic Buddha is a 
task which Christian scholarship may well attempt. 

In the case of the historic Jesus, we are tending 
to work out a theory based upon the conviction that 
He was at least a consistent teacher. Agreeing 
with the Fourth Gospel, we shall reject the 
apocalypticism which intrudes into the Synoptic 
accounts: we shall hold to the term Father as 
His favourite name for God; and shall maintain 
that He was a serene believer in the Divine patience, 
and did not despair of the human race. In other 
words, we shall maintain that the Johannine Christ, 
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with His great and radiant faith—‘ I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me,’ is truer to the facts 
than the apocalyptic teacher of some parts of the 
Synoptics, with his warnings of the End of the 
World, and his confession that God has failed to 
win man by love. 

Applying the same canon of criticism to the 
historic Sakyamuni, we may perhaps suggest to the 
Buddhist Church, torn as it is by bitter schism, 
that it is probable that Sakyamuni was also a great 
and consistent thinker: that he did not, for in- 
stance, at one moment poke fun at the gods (devas), 
and at another claim to be their chief (devdtideva). 
In other words, the Buddhist records are necessarily 
coloured by the views of those who wrote them 
down. That the austere monks of Ceylon have 
been forced to include so many elements of the 
supernatural, and so many expressions of a religious 
faith, in their rationalistic picture of the Founder, 
will suggest that while he did appeal to reason, he 
also launched his message in terms of faith, and 
spoke to the heart. His was in all things a middle 

/path. There are, moreover, many passages which 
suggest that he offered different ways and different 
goals to different groups. ‘ He that is devoted to 
me with loving faith, he shall attain to heaven.’ 
Here is his message to the masses, and here is the 
germ of Asokan Buddhism and of the Paradise 
Mahayana schools. ‘He that obeys my teachings 

' shall attain Nirvana.’ Here is his message to the 
more austere, the germ of the Hinaydna of the 
monks. This Asoka does not mention in his edicts. 
Most men are not ready to be offered the complete 
victory over Tanha or egoism ; nor are they ready 
to say that they prefer the Unknown to what they 
can best describe as a rebirth in heaven. They 
are not capable of the mystic way. And so it is 
clear that the great masses of people were told to 
stay in the world, and yet to consider themselves 
good Buddhists ; hoping for a heaven and trusting 
to the Blessed One to bring them to it. 

It is they, typified in the great figures of Asoka 
in India, Wu Ti in China, and Shotoku in Japan, 
who, in fact, made Buddhism the great success that 
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it was, and succeeded in building up a true and 
splendid international bond. And side by side 
with them were monks, more other-worldly, more 
philosophical, and less concerned with recon- 
structing a world; who yet recognized the needs 
of the masses, and adapted their message to them. 
To build a bridge between these monks and a 
group of Christian mystics who are also prepared 
to leave the world should not be difficult; and 
attempts are being made at the present time to 
gather such a group in a temple in China, where 
they will think and pray together over those inner 
things of the faith which are of most interest to 
them. Here Buddhists, Taoists, and eclectics are 
living in friendly communion with Christians—a 
‘ Brotherhood of Religious Friends’ who realize 
that where there is earnest search God is present : 
and who respect one another’s beliefs. Amongst 


such the spirit of Christ may surely find free course 


and be glorified. And already in the great con- 
cepts of Logos, Tao, and Dharma they are finding 
common ground, as also in the central doctrine of 
salvation by faith. 

Such attempts are surely apostolic. If St. Paul 
and the Fourth Evangelist sought to express the 
cosmic significance of their Lord in terms which 
Stoic and Platonist could accept, shall we not go 
out boldly—and like them, recognizing men’s 
religious needs and aspirations as a proof of the 
Divine indwelling, claim that He fulfils the old 
Faiths ? 

It is in the language of the Gita that Sundar 
Singh commends his Lord as the Bhagavan, and in 
the language of the Lotus Scripture that Toyohiko 
Kagawa preaches Christ as the Eternal Lord and 
Father of mankind. 

Eastern thinkers must do their own thinking 
and their own preaching. Western friends are 
privileged if they may ‘listen in, and join in the 
great enterprise. Aa? 

How Christian and Buddhist laymen can co- 
operate we shall consider in a later article. 


1 See articles in The Chinese Recorder, July 1920 and 
November 1923. 
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Wirginiius Muertsque. 
A Peep into the Future.! 
“Lo, I am with you all the days.’—Mt 28”, 


Wasn’t that a dreadfully exciting cricket match 
they had at Melbourne some months back? Fancy 
the Australians knocking up whole six hundred in 
one innings: and then Hobbs and Sutcliffe staying 
in all day for two hundred and eighty-three for 
none; and yet the next time they came out to 
carry on, away went Hobbs, clean bowled the 
second ball, and England pretty well collapsed. 
And so it went on, one exciting thing after another. 
Splendid, mustn’t-it have been, to watch ! with one’s 
heart in one’s mouth all the time. But wasn’t it 
funny that on the first day of the match we got 
the early scores long before the cricket began? 
The game was timed to start at eleven o’clock. And 
yet, when you came down to breakfast that day 
about eight, there it was in the papers already, Collins 
out for nine, and things going splendidly for England. 
Of course it wasn’t really and truly before they 
began. But the Australians must think us dreadful 
slug-a-beds, for they are out and about and batting 
and bowling hours before we think of stopping 
snoring. Nine hours, isn’t it, they are ahead? 
Don’t go and put that down in an exam, for it’s 
only a guess! Still, say it is nine hours. Then, 
of course, when, with them, it is twelve o’clock and 
they had been batting for an hour, with us it was 
still only three in the morning. And that’s how the 
papers had the news so early. Pretty slick and 
clever of them, isn’t it ? 

And yet we all can do things like that. When 
a fresh term starts, nobody knows what it will 
bring, or what is going to happen. We have to 
wait and see, so people always say. And yet, 
before it comes I can tell you heaps of things about 
it—that new term that hasn’t started yet. For 
one thing there will be some wet Saturday after- 
noons, when it will be dreadfully hard not to be 
sulky and cross and peevish and bad tempered, not 
to whine that you are tired of all your toys and sick 
of all the games that any one can suggest: not to 
pout and grumble that you don’t want this, and 
won’t have that, nor to stand all cross and in a huff 
with your nose pressed quite flat against the window 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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pane (you’ve no idea how funny you look from 
outside! If you had, even you would have to 
laugh a little). But you can’t see that, of course, 
and there you stay, sulking and fretting, whimper- 
ing, ‘ It’s a shame that Sundays, when you have to 
go to church, are always fine and dry ; and Saturdays, 
when there are such heaps on heaps of lovely things 
that you could do, are always, always wet.’ No, not 
always! But Oh yes! though it hasn’t come 
yet, I can tell you this about the term beginning, 
there are going to be wet Saturdays in it for sure. 
And there are going to be such exciting stories 
that will make. you quite creepy and thrilly, when 
the hero is bound and ready to be tortured by the 
Red Indians, and with that there comes the crack 
of a rifle from the woods, and the chief pitches 
forward on his face, and then another shot that 
cuts the bonds that tie the hero, and away he leaps 
into the forest, free. That is good shooting. Don’t 
you go trying to do that with baby as the hero, 
or you will make a mess of it. And if you do, don’t 
you blame me! Yes, there are going to be such 
exciting stories, and it is certain to be very very 
hard to put them down, and turn to your French 
exercise, all about things like this—‘ No, the uncle 
of Jane’s brother-in-law has no pens; but, the 
nephew of the brother of the gardener’s stepson 
had a handkerchief.’ Had! had! What has he 
gone and done with it? Lost it, the stupid fellow ! 
It will be hard to put away the stories and stick 
into that! Yet sure assure it will have to be done. 
And there will be evenings, I know all about it 
though it hasn’t come as yet, when bedtime will 
be there before you know, just when the games are 
at the loveliest bit of them ; or just when Dad has 
begun telling wonderful tales in the firelight with 
the flames leaping up and down as excited over 
them as you are, and all the shadows on the wall 
coming crowding in, nearer and nearer, to hear 
too ; or just when Mummy has taken you upon her 
knees, and you have snuggled close to her so comfy 
and happy. And off you have to go; and the long 
passage is so dark, and your heart goes flutter, flutter, 
pit-a-pat, and pat-a-pit, and it’s all horrid. Oh, I 
can tell you lots of things about it, all before it has 
begun; am every bit as clever as the paper people. 
There is one thing I know. I am quite, quite sure 
of this—that all the time, all through the term, you 
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are going to have the dearest Friend beside you, 
and that He will be always there to take care of 
you, and think of you and guard you and love you. 
I am quite certain about that. But how can you 
be, you ask, before it begins? Well, there have 
been other terms, you know; and He was always 
there in them, and He has given us His promise 
that He is going to be with you all through this one 
too. ‘Lo! I am with you all the days.’ That’s 
a promise, isn’t it? All the days—not just the 
sunny ones, but the wet ones too, when it is so hard 
not to be grumpy. He is going to be there to help 
you about that. And not only when you are out 
at play, and having a jolly time, but when you’ve 
got to bundle off to bed, or give up what you would 
so like to do, and it’s so very difficult not to get 
cross. Whenever you are in a tight hole, He is 
going to be there to bring you through. And what 
a difference that makes! Some of you wee bodies 
were at a party lately. You were so happy and 
excited and eager before it came. But when you 
were really there you got so shy and scared! For 
every one was strange, and you felt far from home ; 
were going to cry, I think, now weren’t you? But 
then you caught sight of Mother. And that made 
everything all right at once. You weren’t the least 
afraid with Mummy there, for of course she would 
take care of you. And, though you often keeked 
across your shoulder to make quite sure that she 
was still there, once you saw her you were just as 
happy and as merry as anybody in the room. 

And whatever this new term is going to bring us, 
once we know that Jesus is to be beside us all the 
time, why, we can be quite happy, can’t we? For 
of course He will take care of us. And He is certain 
to be always, always there. That’s one thing sure 
about this new time coming. Though it hasn’t 
begun yet I can tell you this, that Jesus will be with 
you all the days. 


‘ The Name and the Tower.! 

“The name of the Lord is a strong tower: the 
righteous runneth into it, and is safe.’—Pr 1810, 

‘How can a name bea tower?’ Well, a tower is 
a place of refuge. Years ago when wild men used to 
come over from the Continent, to lay waste the 
country and kill the people, towers were built, into 
which the people could run, and be safe. ‘ But,’ 
you will say, ‘that does not answer the question. It 
only alters the word. How can a name be a refuge ?’ 

1 By the Reverend Albert J. Matthews, Rotherham. 
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I will tell you. Years ago when I was a boy, I was 
in a place where I ought not to have been (have you 
ever been there ?), and suddenly I felt a heavy hand 
on my shoulder, and a gruff voice said, ‘ Now you 
young rascal I have caught you, and I am going to 
give you a good thrashing.’ Now of course you 
boys would not do as I did. You are too brave, 
but I began to cry, and I said, ‘If you thrash me 
I shall tell my father.’ ‘Who is your father ?’ 
said the voice. I mentioned his name. ‘Oh, well, 
you run away and don’t let me find you here again.’ 
So I missed the whipping. How? By mentioning 
my father’s name. My father’s name was my 
refuge. So you see a name can be a refuge, and 
because a tower is a refuge, a name can be a tower. 
‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower.’ If you 
need shelter and protection against the enemies of 
youn soul, you must run into ‘ The name of the 
Lord.’ 

But a tower is more than a refuge. It is a 
storehouse. Great quantities of grain and other 
things were stored in the strong towers, in order that 
there might be plenty of food for the poor hunted 
people, and sometimes wells were sunk inside the 
towers that there might be a plentiful supply of 
water, if the tower were besieged. 

Can a name be a storehouse? Yes, there is a 
sense in which a name may be a storehouse. In 
one town where I lived during a very hard winter, 
in which many people suffered through extreme 
poverty, I collected a lot of money, and then had 
cards printed with my name on one side, and the 
other side like this : 

COAL 
BREAD 
MEAT 


SUGAR 
TEA, 


When one of these suffering people came to me I 
would put down so much coal, and so much bread, 
etc., and this card was taken to the tradesmen con- 
cerned, and when they saw my name they would 
give the person the goods indicated. My name 
represented a storehouse. 

The name of the Lord is a tower, because it is a 
storehouse. ‘My God,’ says the great teacher St. 
Paul, ‘ shall supply every need of yours according 
to his riches in glory, through Christ Jesus.’ The 
name of Jesus is the magic Name. His Name repre- 
sents the storehouse of God. If we need help, 
strength, comfort, peace, we may get any or all 
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of these by running into the Name of the Lord, 
which is ‘a strong tower,’ a refuge and a store- 
house. 

But a tower is even more than a refuge and a 
storehouse. It is a shield. A place of defence. A 
stronghold from behind which we fight, and win 
victories over all the enemies of our highest life. 

Centuries ago, a Prince who had been banished 
from his home lived in the mountains of Austria. 
He had a strong band of men, and they each carried 
a big black shield, on which was the name of the 
Prince in big white letters. These men were the 
terror of the countryside, and the soldiers that 
were brought against them ran away when they 
saw the black shield with the white letters. The 
soldier might be a very tall, strong man, and the 
one who carried the shield a little man, but the 
soldier dare not face the shield with the dread 
Prince’s name upon it. It was the name he feared, 
not the man. So you see that a name may be a 
shield. ‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower,’ 
because it is a shield and you can fight from behind 
it, put up a successful defence, and win a great 
victory against your enemies. 


What though a thousand host engage,. 
A thousand worlds my soul to shake, 
I have a shield to quell their rage, 
And drive the alien armies back ; 
Portrayed it bears a bleeding Lamb ; 
I dare believe in Jesu’s Name. 


“The name of the Lord is a strong tower: the 
righteous runneth into it, and ts safe.’ 

We must run into it or it will be no good to us. 
How are we to run into it? This is a very im- 
portant question. If you were going to run from 
here to you would have to use your legs, but 
you do not run into the name of the Lord with 
your legs, you run into it with your mind. 

Hush! Be quite still! I am going away for a 
little while. I shall not be gone more than two 
minutes, but you must sit quite still while I am 
away. Iam going to—to—London! I just close 
my eyes thus ...I am now in London. I am 
at Charing Cross. I am now in Trafalgar Square. 
I can see the Lions, and St. Martin’s Church, and 
the National Gallery. I am going down Whitehall, 
past the Life Guavds. I am now on Westminster 
Bridge, and can see the Houses of Parliament. . . . 
Here I am back again at ——. I have not been 
long, have I? And yet I have really been to 
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London. My body was so heavy, I had to leave it 
here, but my mind went, and had my body been 
light enough, my mind would have carried my body 
also to London, and then I should have been ail 
there. You see, I simply thought I was in London, 
and I was there. 

Now we run into the name of the Lord in the same 
fashion. We run into it with our minds. We think 
of it, and we are init. Isn’t it easy? Anditisa 
strong tower, a refuge, a storehouse, and a shield. 
If we are pursued by difficulty, or temptation, or 
sorrow ; if we are troubled at home, or school, or at 
business, we can run in a moment into the name of 
the Lord, and that name we shall find a refuge, a 
storehouse of strength and power and a defence, that 
no enemy can break down, for : 

‘The name of the Lord is a strong tower: the 
righteous runneth into it, and is safe.’ 


Se CGristian Pear. 


FouRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Be Children—Be Men. 


“Except ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’—Mt 183. 

‘ When I became a man, I put away childish things.’ 
—1 Co 13". 


Proverbial philosophy does not lose its popularity, 
although it would be easy to arrange most of the 
wise saws of nations in parallel columns, each 
contradicting the other. These rival maxims some- 
times only illustrate the danger of illustrations ; 
sometimes they give us half the truth in a vivid 
form, and may fairly be said to balance without 
destroying each other—like the familiar sayings: 
‘Penny wise is pound foolish,’ and ‘ Take care of 
the pence.’ But when we turn to those aphorisms 
which deal not with the conduct of common life, 
but with the nature of man, his duties, and his 
destiny, we find contradictions which are more 
instructive, because less easily explained. We find 
principles which claim to be more than half-truths, 
and in which, nevertheless, the thesis is false if 
wholly divorced from its antithesis. Many of the 
verbal contradictions in which St. Paul (in particular) 
seems almost to revel, reach down to that funda- 
mental antithesis which the philosophers from 
Heraclitus downwards have recognized, that anti- 
thesis which we diversely figure to ourselves as 
matter and spirit, the physical and the psychical, 
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time and eternity, the seen and the unseen, the 
inward and the outward—all inadequate metaphors 
of the double form in which reality is presented to us. 

Whether or no we can accept this parallelism as 
an ultimate metaphysical principle, it seems to be 
valid as a working hypothesis, until we reach the 
deepest problems of the spiritual life. There, in 
the unplumbed depths of personality, lies the 
meeting-place of the two lines of our knowledge, 
in a region not to be mapped out by speculation 
or traversed by experience, but which the religious 
consciousness can never cease to press after, or 
despair of finding. Language was not framed to 
penetrate such mysteries. Our Lord speaks of 
eternal life now in the present and now in the future 
tense, and bids us at once to lose and to save our 
souls: St. Paul says, ‘I, yet not I, ‘dying, yet 
behold, we live’: and we are able in some measure 
to guess what these sublime contradictions mean, 
and to see as in a glass darkly truths which surpass 
human comprehension. 

Even the simpler antitheses which do not touch 
directly on the profound problems referred to are 
well worth thinking out—such as ‘ Be children’ 
and ‘ Be men.’ 

1. What characteristics of the childlife ought we 
to suppose that our Lord had chiefly in His mind 
when He told us that unless we receive the kingdom 
of God as little children, we shall not enter therein ? 

(z) Our generation has witnessed the growth of 
a quite new scientific interest in the human child. 
Not only have his mental processes been carefully 
studied, with the result that he is now beginning 
to be taught in a comparatively rational manner, 
in place of the incredibly stupid and brutal methods 
of one hundred years ago, but biology now bids us 
see in the little child an anticipation of the future 
of the human race. As the infant before birth 
recapitulates the whole process of evolution from 
the lowest forms of life, so, we are told, it rather 
overshoots the mark, and in its relatively enormous 
brain and puny limbs indicates in perhaps unwelcome 
fashion the future triumph of mind over matter. 
However this may be, science forbids us to regard 
the child-type as altogether inferior to that of the 
adult, and rather confirms the truth of a sentence 
from that charming medizval mystical work, The 
Revelations of Juliana of Norwich—‘To me was 
showed no higher stature than childhood.’ 

The hackneyed story of the words, ‘ You Greeks 
are always children,’ spoken by an Egyptian—a 
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member of a race which was never young—points 
perhaps to the real secret of the brilliant achieve- 
ments won by the Greeks. They seem to have 
retained their freshness and receptiveness even to 
old age. 

This receptiveness is the most salient attribute 
of the child-character. The man, then, who wishes 
to learn all that life can teach him will not be very 
ambitious to appear ‘knowing’ to himself or to 
others, and will be particularly careful not to 
despise other people and their opinions. 

The words of the aged Ignatius on his way to 
execution, ‘ Now I am beginning to be a disciple,’ 
should mark the limit of legitimate self-complacency, 
whatever we are trying to learn or to do. And we 
should try to be open to all the higher interests. 
If Spinoza and Marcus Aurelius were right in saying 
that'f our rank in the scale of being is determined 
entirely by the objects in which we are interested ’ ; 


"if the German mystics were right in saying, ‘ What 


we see, that we are’—then our very life must 
consist in freshness of interest, in quickness of eye 
and ear to see the finger of God everywhere, and 
hear His voice. 

(2) Next, the tastes of the child are simple and 
unspoiled: his heart and imagination are pure. 
We fear there are many who, long before they have 
left school, have tested the truth of that terrible 
but most salutary aphorism of Horace: 


Sincerum est nisi vas, quodcumque infundis 
acescit. 


If the vessel be not clean, whatever you pour into 
it turns sour. And if this has ever been so in our 
case, do not let us suppose that what is forgotten 
is necessarily forgiven. Absolution is not gained 
by lapse of time. We must make up our minds to 
suffer in retrieving any lost ground. 

(3) Thirdly, childhood is a time of warm natural 
affection. Home has been to all of you a sanctuary 
of gentle and unselfish love. Let it remain so, 
until you have homes of your own. Let there be 
no interval of hardness and coldness, no loosening 
of ties which once were close and dear. 

(4) Fourthly, no child ever doubted whether 
energy was in ‘ good form’ or found his chief pleasure 
in vicarious athletics. The philosopher Locke, two 
hundred years ago, expresses a wish that young men 
could be ‘weaned from that sauntering humour 
wherein some out of custom let a good part of their 
life run uselessly away without either business or 
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recreation.’ And Mark Pattison notices the same 
tendency in one of his sermons. 

(5) Lastly, let those who value the child-spirit 
and the promises made to it put far away from 
them the faithless disillusioned temper which says, 
‘ There is nothing new and nothing true,’ and adds, 
that ‘it does not matter!’ ‘Nil admirari’ is not, 
as Horace thought, the way to be happy ; it is the 
way to be bored; and boredom is a dangerous 
state. It is the first symptom of the deadly sin 
of acedia, which you will find duly catalogued, in 
very bad company, in all the old Catholic books 
about morals. Among the sayings which tradition 
ascribes to our Lord is this: ‘He who wonders 
shall reign, and he who reigns shall rest.’ 

2. We can only touch briefly on the other side of 
our antithesis—that which bids us ‘ put away childish 
things.’ What are the childish things which we 
are to abolish? What is the meaning of réActos, 
‘perfect, full-grown,’ which occurs so often as the 
characteristic attribute of the complete Christian 
character? What is the meaning of ‘Ego sum 
cibus grandium, which St. Augustine heard the 
Lord saying to him?’ Perhaps the answers may be 
briefly comprehended in one sentence—we are to 
aim at steady concentration of purpose, and we 
are not to allow ourselves, like children, to be 
carried hither and thither by every wind that blows. 

When the resolve to be and to do something 


- particular is once formed, there are many tempta- 


tions which cease to trouble us. ‘ Do the first duty 
which comes to hand,’ as Carlyle says, ‘and the 
next will have already become clearer.’ You will 
soon find your work ; and through and by it God 
will lead you gradually up to the ‘ perfect man ’— 
the full-grown, mature man who yet retains in him 
the sunny heart of the little child, which will not 
suffer the roseate hues of life’s early dawn to fade 
into the light of common day, but will rather make 
your path a shining light, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Three ‘Ours’ in the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘Our Father ’—‘ our bread ’—‘ our sins.’—Mt 6% 14- 12, 


We all know the Lord’s Prayer. Just for this 
reason, it may be worth while for us to inquire 
whether we know the first word of it. That word is 

1W. R. Inge, Faith and Knowledge, 125. 
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‘Our.’ It is used three times: ‘Our Father,’ 
‘our bread,’ ‘ our sins.’ 

1. Our sins —Let us take them in the reverse 
order, and begin with the last—‘ our sins.’ We are 
not going to speak now about our personal sins. 
Certainly a man’s sin is—like everything else which 
is part of his experience—intensely personal. It is 
something he chooses in his own will, caresses in 
his own imagination, cherishes in his own heart, 
does in his own life. But that is not the aspect of 
sin on which we now touch. For sin—moral disease 
or moral degradation of any kind—is also a thing 
we share in common. The reason of this is, partly, 
what we call the solidarity of humanity, which is 
just a modern scientific way of saying what St. 
Paul and the older theologies called, in a pictorial 
way, the sin of the whole race in Adam. But the 
reason is also in the complexity of the structure of 
human society: Our lives are all interdependent, 
interlocked. This, of course, is true of good as well 
as evil. But as regards the element of evil or sin in 
people’s lives, it means that, after all which may be 
said and, often, must be said in condemnation and 
even in punishment of the individual criminal or 
drunkard or prostitute or waster or unemployable, 
we must feel that all the responsibility and blame 
are not to be passed on to him. We must take our 
share of responsibility and of blame for sins and 
crimes which are traceable, in part at least, to social 
complications and injustices, between man and man, 
or class and class, or nation and nation, for in these 
we are all sharers. Such sins are ‘ our sins.’ In- 
deed, how much of the whole social order in which 
we live and in which our consciences so easily 
acquiesce is but one vast sin against God and against 
man. That is the meaning of ‘our sins.’ We 
have no right to say the Lord’s Prayer if we have 
no sense of it. 

2. Our bread—Perhaps we may, for our present 
purpose, express this better by saying ‘money’ 
instead of ‘bread’; it denotes all that sustains 
and nourishes life, and money is the general term 
for the means of that. 

Now there is nothing in which men can more 
easily forget and more distinctly deny their social 
responsibilities than in the making of money. 
Many people remember these responsibilities and 
seek to a greater or less degree to discharge them 
in their use of money which they have made, and 
may be even generous givers. But that is not the 
immediate point. This word ‘ ours,’ in relation to 
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money, applies to the making of it quite as much as 
—if not, indeed, more than—to the spending of it. 
When our Lord taught us to pray, ‘Give us our 
bread,’ it means that a man must realize that, in 
the making of money, he is a member of the human 
and the Christian brotherhood, and the more our 
industrial order expresses that, the more may it 
be called Christian. Plainly, a great deal in our 
present industrial life—not on one side of it only, 
but on all sides—is a flat contradiction of it. We 
need, we all need, the spirit of this ‘ our.’ We do 
not for a moment say that this will solve our social 
and industrial problems ; these must be worked out 
in the terms of political and economic facts, and no 
mere word—not even a word from the Lord’s 
Prayer—will do that for us as by the wave of a 
magic wand. But this word names the spirit in 
which these problems are to be approached and 
in which they may be solved. It is this spirit for 
which we pray every time we say this prayer. 
Would that here, as everywhere, we lived—and 
devised legislation, and carried on business, and 
made money—‘ more nearly as we pray.’ 

3. Our Father. Now—and this brings us to the 
third of these ‘ ours,’ which is the first in the Lord’s 
Prayer itself—is all this too high for practical life ? 
Can we expect people to feel this sense of a corporate 
moral responsibility which will say ‘ our sins,’ or 
this community of interest which will say, in even 
so engrossing a thing as the making of money, ‘ our 
bread’? We are sometimes told that we must 
believe in human nature and its capacities of 
idealism. Well, as to that, we believe, with Pascal, 
that human nature is capable of great nobleness 
and also of great baseness. 
idealisms when it has a true and adequate inspira- 
tion towards them; but, without that, it can be 
a very pharisee as regards the sinful, and can be 
more ruthlessly selfish about money than about 
any other thing. What, then, is that which will 
inspire human nature to say, in the sense which 
has been so briefly indicated, ‘ our sins’ and ‘ our 
bread’ ? 

Human nature will never fully say, in relation to 
others’ spiritual needs, ‘ our sins’ and, in relation 
to their temporal needs, ‘ our bread,’ till it says, 
first, ‘our Father.’ What all our humanitarian 
and altruistic ideals need ultimately is nothing other 
than the basis of religion—not the religion of mere 
theological dogma or ecclesiastical ceremony, but 
the religion of Him who Himself bore the sins of 
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the world and who, though He was rich, yet, for 
our sakes, became poor. 

There are no two things which more essentially 
belong to one another, although they are so often 
separated, than religion and humanity. Certainly. 
Jesus Christ said so. He called men, in the first 
place and as no one else has ever called them, to 
begin a new relationship with God in their own 
hearts and lives; and.no man obeys His voice who 
does not respond by saying, ‘I will arise and go to 
my Father.’ On the other hand, a religion which_ 
does not bear fruit in humanity—in humanity as 
contrasted with pharisaism and with selfishness and 
with callousness—is something which, as the parable 
of the Last Judgment shows, Jesus Christ simply 
does not and will not even recognize. The faith 
which prays ‘ Our Father,’ with, flowing out of it, 
the brotherhood which prays and which lives 
‘our sins’ and ‘ our bread ’—that is Christianity, 
that is a gospel and a law alike for the individual 
and for society, that is what will save the world.t 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Nature Expectant: A Harvest Sermon, 


‘ The eyes of all things wait upon thee.’—Ps 145?°. 
‘The earnest expectation of the creature (creation) 
waiteth.’—Ro 8, 


In these last days a hush has fallen upon Nature. 
The great factories of life and growth have uttered 
the warning note for stopping time in the world 
of vegetation. The bustle and clamour and move- 
ment of the great wheels of the seasons are dying 
down into a drowsy hum. 

There is a wealth of meaning in this silence. It 
is not the hush of despair, but the hush of expect- 
ancy. It is not the hush of waiting for death, but 
the hush of waiting for God. 

Should we not join with this ancient Hebrew 
singer and the great Apostle to read this message 
from the Autumn stillness to-day ? For the un- 
quenchable hope of Nature speaks to us of the 
steadfast and enduring constancy of God. How 
faltering our faith has been! Sometimes we shake 
our gloomy heads over the continued drought of 
summer, sometimes we grow fearful in the rainy 
weeks of a wet August; only to find at harvest- 
time that God has kept His word. ‘ Seedtime and 
harvest shall not fail.’ God always keeps His 
word. It would indeed be a very mechanical and 

1 P. Carnegie Simpson, in C.W.P. cvii. 306. 
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indifferent proceeding if, year after year, God brought 
it about that each tiller of the soil should have 
the same invariable return. But, taking the world 
as a whole, the harvest is always sufficient, and 
more than sufficient, for the life on it. If there is 
failure in the distribution, that failure is man’s, 
not God’s. 

And now what are‘the different elements in this 
air of expectancy that broods over Nature, and 
finds a voice for itself in man ? 

1. The first of them is thankfulness. The reaped 
fields of Autumn are full of memory—memory of a 
promise unfailingly fulfilled: the hush of Autumn’s 
expectancy has in it the suggestion of that backward 
look of thankfulness. ‘This hast thou done for 
us, O God ; in the days to come nothing is too good 
for us to expect from thy hands.’ And we may 
regard Nature’s processes as God’s splendid sacra- 
ments of omnipotent grace. As in Nature, so is 
it in the spiritual life. God has tried us often, but 
He has never done us any wrong. When all is 
said, we have nothing else to remember but His 
kindness. Let us look back and render trustful 
gratitude to God. The thankful heart is the religious 
heart. It is in gratitude that true Christianity 
begins. What is our faith as we kneel beneath 
the Cross of Christ ? It is just gratitude, adoring 
gratitude to One who has given us what we longed 
to have, and what we could never procure for our- 
selves. But the thankful spirit, even for material 
blessings, is already a preparation of the way 
that leads to the deeper gratitudes of faith. The 
naturally grateful heart is an embryonic Christian. 
‘Give me a child with a heart disposed to thankful- 
ness,’ says a religious teacher, ‘and I shall never 
have any fear about its giving itself in love to the 
forgiving God.’ 


All good gifts around us are sent from heaven 
above ; 

Then thank the Lord, O thank the Lord, for all 
His love. 


2. A second element in this trustful expectancy 
of Creation is that of satisfied patience. For the 
waiting hush of Autumn is the hush of waiting for 
the Winter storms. ‘ Sat est vixisse,’ cries a brave 
old Roman poet, in the face of death—‘ it is enough 
to have lived.’ ‘ Was it not a great thing,’ he seems 
to say, ‘ that I should have received the gift of life ? 
Why should I complain if death be the condition 
on which it was granted? This gift of life has 
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satisfied me. O Death, I yield myself, content, to 
thee!’ A noble attitude! But Autumn has a 
nobler message even than that. 

For it is not really death that Autumn expects 
so patiently. It is only another travail-sleep, out 
of which will come a fresh birth of life. It is as 
though God has come to His handmaid, Nature, 
and announced a fresh conception; and she is 
bowing beneath His command to say, ‘ It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth good to him.’ So, 
when God calls us to go down into the darkness 
of sorrow, and endure its desolation and cold storm, 
let us accept it in a spirit of expectant patience. 
That will never be God’s last word to us. Yea, 
even when we feel the autumn-time of life upon 
us—feel the vital fires dying down, the forces of 
our being creeping in and in, in preparation for the 
grave, let us remember that our long enjoyment 
of this warm, kind world is a promise graciously 
fulfilled, a promise which was denied to many a fair 
young life round which love wove fond hopes and 
dreams. Nay, neither for them nor for us is death 
life’s natural consummation. 


Whatever crazy Sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 


Tis life whereof our nerves are scant— 
O life, not death for which we pant, 
More life and fuller that we want. 


Yes, and it is life we shall have. That very 
God-given yearning is a Divine pledge of its fulfil- 
ment. Not in mockery does God give men such a 
holy desire. We shall not die but live. There is 
life more abundant beyond. 

3. Besides the note of thankfulness, and the note 
of confident patience, there is a sigh of longing. 
There is nothing contradictory in this. To be 
content with God is just the other side of being 
discontented with oneself. God is always the same. 
But His creation passes on from phase to phase. 
It is always changing, always restless, as if it never 
felt itself fit for abiding communion with Him. 
God seems to pass and repass through creation, and 
we catch glimpses of His glory, but He never seems 
to stay. And Nature seems to sigh and groan, 
longing to shake off the bondage of change and 
decay—to be transformed, made perfect for the 
Divine fellowship. The hush of expectancy that 
has fallen on the forest leaves is like the hush that 
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falls on a. crowd waiting for the passing of a King. 
Nature seems to remember how she robed herself 
in the green mantle of Hope, in Spring, and waited 
for the passing of the Lord of Life. She spoke to 
Him a while, and told Him all her plans. But that 
day passed. ... And she remembers also how, 
clad in the variegated glory of Summer fruitfulness, 
she waited for the passing of the Lord of Harvest. 
And He came. His golden train swept through the 
fields. And now the last of His retinue is passing. 
. . . And once more she waits in russet robe, where 
‘the Autumn fires die out along the lanes,’ waits 
for the coming of her King that she may speak to 
Him of the transformation-sleep of Death, of which 
He is also Lord. So she sighs—her very changing 
is the speechless voice of her longing—for the robe 
of perfect fitness, that she may stand at last for ever 
in the Presence-chamber of God. 

It is a parable of our changeful hearts. We 
know that Christ is here always ready to answer 
to our many moods—always passing and repassing 
along the dusty ways of our life. And though 
this should always fill us with a divine thankful- 
ness and contentment, yet it should also fill us 
with a divine discontent—discontent with ourselves. 
We should wait with the groaning creation for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. For only when 
we reach the stature of that perfect manhood 
shall we cease merely to catch glimpses of our Lord 
passing on His pilgrimage down the’*centuries, 
shall we come and see where He abides, and behold 
His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.t 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Loyalty to Traditions. 


“ And Jeremiah said unto the house of the Rechabites, 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Be- 
cause ye have obeyed the commandment of Jonadab 
your father, and kept all his precepts, and done accord- 
ing to all that he hath commanded you; therefore 
thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel : Jonadab 
_ the son of Rechab shall not want a man to stand before 
me for ever.’—Jer 3518. 19, 


Jonadab the Rechabite (or ‘son of Rechab’) is 
the person whom we remember in the story of Jehu— 
whom Jehu passed as he was driving furiously on 
his mission of vengeance upon Jezebel, and invited 
to mount into his chariot and come with him to 


1 J. A. Robertson, in Harvest Thanksgiving Sermons, 
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‘see his zeal for the Lord.’ We are to think of him 
as one who more than others had been ‘ vexing his 
righteous soul’ at the Baal worship and other 
attendant iniquities of Ahab’s wicked house, and 
who would be welcomed by the avenger as a certain 
ally. Apparently he was not himself of the blood 
of Israel, but his tribe—the Kenites—had from early 
times been closely attached to the fortunes of the 
Chosen People. They had possibly become formally 
proselytes, but they had never given up the free 
desert life of their forefathers. They lived in tents 
in the wilderness of Judah and on the outskirts of 
the Holy Land. There is this feeling in Jonadab’s 
charge to his descendants. He had himself, for a 
moment at least, tasted royal favour—had ridden 
with Jehu in his hour of triumph, and had earned, 
and probably received, the offer of high place in the 
new Court. But he had seen perhaps the hollow- 
ness and incompleteness of Jehu’s reformation. 
He had seen the deep-seated, uncured vices of 
Samaria. And he laid on his sons and descendants 
the solemn charge to keep to their own simpler and 
purer and freer mode of life, to avoid the tempta- 
tions of the life in towns, and the luxury, especially 
the luxury of strong drink, which he had seen to be 
a prime cause of its vices. 

Three centuries had passed when the prophet 
Jeremiah found some descendants of Jonadab 
whom the stress of the Chaldean armies, in the 
last days of the Jewish monarchy, had driven for 
the moment to take refuge within the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

Perhaps we hardly need many words to show that 
the story has some teaching for all time. It speaks 
to us of the sacredness of good traditions—of the 
dignity, the solidity, the worth in God’s eyes, of any 
community which can preserve the feeling of this, 
which can bind generation to generation by common 
ideals and purposes and sacrifices. What is the 
history of civilization but the history of races and 
nations which have, to some extent at least, pos- 
sessed this power of linking the present to the past, 
of holding fast what is good, of clinging to custom, 
to order, to discipline, till God shows them indis- 
putably that the time for change has come ? 

The quality of loyalty to traditions is one which 
in theory is highly rated among us. It is the 
supposed basis of much of our national politics, 
one of the two great principles which we recognize 
as those by which communities live: to preserve 
and to improve, to reverence and cling to the past 
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even as they trust and prepare for the future. It 
is our boast as English people that we think more 
than some other nations of the great legacies of 
bygone times, that we are more slow to trust 
novelties, to break with old habits, more patient of 
apparent limitations and inconveniences if they are 
part and parcel of a proud inheritance. 

But our business now is not with politics in this 
restricted sense of matters of legislation and public 
administration. The public politics of a com- 
munity, important and even sacred as they should 
be felt to be, are the outcome and expression of 
something larger and more vital still, of something 
in which all have part, even if they think they have 
no interest in political questions, of the ideals and 
purposes and habits of life which are prevalent in 
all classes among them. 

It is here that the prophet meant the example 
of the faithful sons of Jonadab to tell on his Jewish 
hearers. It is here that his words of blessing and 
of warning may come home to ourselves. Is it true 
that good traditions are coming to have less hold 
among us, in our homes and in social life? Is it 
true that the claim for personal independence— 
natural and with a good side to it—is yet to a 
dangerous extent lessening the wholesome discipline 
of family life, the restraints of custom, the regard 
for inherited standards? Is everything coming to 
be felt, as it was not in the last generation, an open 
question, to be decided by individual taste and 
convenience—the observance of Sunday, church- 
going, the choice in the books to be read and topics 
to be discussed, the rules of social propriety, defer- 
ence to elders, respect for authority ? 

The inestimable value of good traditions, the 
duty and the dignity of clinging to them—these 
are truths written very large for us in the Bible. 
In the Old Testament, from the blessing of Abraham, 
the ‘ father of the faithful,’ and the reason given for 
it: ‘I know him that he will command his children 
and his household after him; and they shall keep the 
ways of the Lord,’ to the promise and the warning 
of the last of the prophets: ‘ Behold, I send you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord: and he shall turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to their fathers, lest I come 
and smite the earth with a curse.’ And in the 
New Testament, what else is the very meaning of 
the institution of the Christian Church, the ‘ pillar 
and ground of the truth’? What is the meaning 
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of those words that come so often in the Epistles, 
“hold fast,’ ‘hold the traditions that ye have been 
taught,’ of the praises of order, steadfastness, 
obedience, of following good example, of bringing 
up children in the ‘ nurture and admonition of the 
Lord’ ? 

There are two sides on which the exhortations 
and warnings appeal to us. 

1. They speak to us of the community. They bid 
us for the sake of the commumity shrink from helping, 
by the example of our own families or by the free- 
dom which we allow in ourselves, to lower in any 
way or degree the standard of good which it has 
inherited—the sober household religion, the modesty 
and dutifulness of tone, the respect for wholesome 
customs and traditional pieties to which English © 
life and English character have owed, and owe, so 
much. 

2. But they speak also of the individuai life. 
They appeal to all of us, but especially to the 
young. It is to them most that the conflict which 
sometimes is felt between inherited instincts and 
habits on the one side, and the claims of fashion 
and the temptations of liberty on the other, brings 
practical difficulty and dangers. 

Who would not say to them: ‘ Cherish—cling 
to—the good traditions of your home’? All that 
is best in life—religion and its hopes and protection, 
good feeling, the sense of honour, unselfish purpose, 
conscience itself—all these things come to us in a 
great measure by inheritance. 

One home is not quite like another ; one is a little 
stricter, holds a standard a little higher and: more 
exacting in one point than another. What shall we 
do when we first realize that difference? What 
will wise and generous spirits do? Will they be 
ashamed of anything in their home teaching and 
usage which seems, in the light of that new know- 
ledge, peculiar, which goes beyond the fashion of 
their neighbours? Will they carefully prune and 
pare away everything in the way of religious 
observance or of strictness as to speech or act which 
others about them have not been equally used to ? 
Or will they cling, all the more closely, with a 
certain honourable pride, to home habits and 
traditions—not obtruding them, not necessarily 
expecting them of others, but content to go their 
own way as they have been taught, to deny them- 
selves (if so it be) freedom which others take and 
think innocent, holding firmly and modestly their 
own ground, for memory’s sake, for affection’s sake, 
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for the love of those who taught them all they know 
of what is high and true and good ? 

Is not this to ask, in other words, whether they 
will be as were the faithless drifting Israelites, 
their tone lowering from generation to generation 
as they caught the taint of idolatry and immorality 
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from each successive neighbour or visitor; or as 
the loyal sons of Jonadab, keeping from century 
to century, amid every temptation, in changing 
circumstances, the high and austere traditions of 
their race ? 1 

1E. C, Wickham, Words of Light and Life, 190. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Berman Theofogy. 


DEUTERONOMY again! Max Lohr, whose dis- 
cussion of the so-called Priestly Document was 
previously noticed in these columns, has now 
entered the struggle which is raging round Deuter- 
onomy, and in a brochure of forty-six pages,! has 
reached results as unlike as possible to those of 
Ostreicher on the one hand, or Hélscher on the 
other. Starting from the assumption that the 
“book of the law’ referred to in 2 K 22 was a 
priestly law book for the guidance of the people, 
and that, if it can be recovered at all, it will most 
probably be found within the Book of Deuteronomy, 
he goes carefully over chs. 12-26 and 28 and finds 
in many of their sections much indubitably ancient 
material, which there is no substantial objection 
to regarding as the work of Moses. Though the 
religion of Moses was predominantly ethical, a cult, 
he argues, was indispensable, and the laws which 
regulate it are no product of the seventh century B.c., 
but go back in many cases to Moses himself, and are 
the real inspiration of the priestly reform move- 
ments which mark the reigns of Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah, and Josiah. The crucial law of centraliza- 
tion Lohr also regards as certainly originating with 
Moses—the cultic correlate to the monotheistic 
tendency of the Yahweh religion—and he reminds 
us that even scholars opposed to him are now 
beginning timidly to speak of the legislation in 
Exodus (cf. 3478) as exhibiting the ‘ tendency to a 
relative centralization of the cult.’ Political and 
other influences doubtless immensely affected the 
subsequent’ development, but the single official 
place of worship was the original demand and 
remained the ideal. Other altars, Léhr argues, of 


1 Das Deuteronomium : Untersuchungen zum Hexa- 
teuchproblem, II. (Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fur 
Politik und Geschichte m. b. H. Berlin W. 8; Geh. 
Mk. 3). 


an unofficial character were also permissible, but 
these were either memorial altars, or emergency 
altars, improvised for special occasions. 

In current discussions of Deuteronomy these 
three rival theories should be kept in mind: (i) that 
the book makes no demand for the centralization 
of the worship but only for its purity (Welch, 
Ostreicher) ; (ii) that it does make such a demand, 
and that that demand is as old as Moses (Lohr) ; 
(iii) that that demand is a post-exilic demand, and 
the book which makes it is a post-exilic book 
(Hoélscher). 


Hélscher’s book on Ezekiel? reveals him once 
more as the uncompromising critic of current critical 
opinion. Ezekiel, he maintains, is one of the most 
misunderstood personalities of the Old Testament, 
and a true understanding of him can never be 
obtained until we realize that a very large propor- 
tion of his book—chs. 34—48 in their entirety, and 
large sections of 1-33—1is due to the redactor, who 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century. The 
real Ezekiel is a prophet of the old type, akin in 
spirit to Jeremiah, ‘ standing with both feet on the 
soil of pre-exilic religion,’ and a prophet of woe. 
The chief criterion of the distinction between 
Ezekiel and the redactor is that the former writes 
in verse and the latter in prose, though Hélscher 
has to admit that some of Ezekiel’s own work 
(cf. 8 f.) isin prose. When we learn that the famous 
ch. 18 is ‘clearly not from Ezekiel but from the 
redactor,’ we begin to realize how radically Hélscher 
transforms current conceptions of the prophet. 
But the transformation is essentially a simplifica- 
tion ; Ezekiel is no longer the tantalizingly complex 
figure he has been supposed to be—he is essentially 
prophet and poet, whose words are aglow with 
passion and imagination. While it is scarcely 


2 Hesekiel, dey Dichter und das Buch (Topelmann, 
Giessen ; Geh. Mk. Io). 
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probable that subsequent criticism will entirely 
endorse so radical a view of the book, there can be 
no doubt that Hélscher has thrown up some fresh 
problems and set some old ones in a new light. 


A really educative discussion of the points. of 
contact and conflict between the motives and 
impulses to the religious life in Israel and Babylon 
respectively is offered by Heinrich Seeger.t While 
due credit is given to Babylonian religion, the 
discussion tends to establish the incontestable 
superiority of Israel in many important directions. 
Babylon has no real equivalent for Israel’s concep- 
tion of Jahweh as Lord of history and guarantor 
of the moral order, nor of the national history as 
a revelation of the Divine love.. She has nothing 
that quite corresponds to repentance in the Old 
Testament sense, or to the conception of national 
sin, or to the prayer for a clean heart in Ps 51, or 
to the joyous confidence of Ps 91. She has nothing 
remotely analogous to the great personalities of 
the prophets, and nothing really analogous to the 
struggles of Job or Jeremiah or the writer of Ps 73 
to attain a harmonious view of the Divine action. 
The reason for these distinctions lies deep. There 
was always an element of caprice in the Babylonian 
gods, and in the Babylonian background there 
always lurked the terrible demons, with their sinister 
power to fill human hearts with anxiety. The Old 
Testament names only very few of these, and though 
it may believe in their existence, such is its happy 
trust in Yahweh that it can regard them as neglig- 
ible (Ps 91). Towards the end there is an interesting 
discussion of the few faint suggestions of mysticism 
in the Old Testament (Ps 36!° 637+ 73”), which 
reaches the conclusion that Old Testament piety 
is essentially not of the mystical order; it is a 
religion of action, it does not usually lose itself in 
God, it issues in self-assertion in the interests of 
Yahweh and His purpose. 


The indefatigable Sellin has published the first 
volume,* to be followed within two years by a second, 
of a ‘ History of the People of Israel and Judah,’ 
which begins with the history of Palestine before 
the coming of Israel and ends with the fall of the 
Judean kingdom. Like all Sellin’s work, it is full 


1 Die Triebkrafte des religidsen Lebens in Isvael und 
Babylon (Mohr, Tiibingen ; Mk.3.30). 

2 Geschichte des israelitisch-judischen Volkes (Quelle 
und Meyer, Leipzig ; Mk.12). 
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of stimulus, while it abounds in the ingenious, if 
sometimes rather fanciful, suggestions which that 
writer has long accustomed us to expect from him. 
This period gives Sellin the opportunity, of which 
he is not slow to avail himself, to discuss all kinds 
of subsidiary questions, from the nature and func- 
tion of the ephod and teraphim to the date and 
purpose of Deuteronomy. An attempt is made to 
lay bare, so far as may be, the facts of the secular 
history and the motives that controlled the leading 
personalities, but of special interest are the chapters 
on the Religion and Culture of the people in the 
several periods under discussion. 

Some of the ideas expressed in his earlier works 
Sellin has modified, some he has re-emphasized. 
He again, for example, champions the historical 
value of Gn 14, and he defends his recently elaborated 
thesis that Moses died a martyr. Among the more 
plausible of his suggestions is that which regards 
the name of Isaiah’s son as Rosh-jashub (not 
Shear-j), which would embody the faith in the return 
of King David ; among the less plausible is the view 
that the Cain-Abel story reflects the murder of 
Jerubbaal by the Midianites. Moses is represented 
as not necessarily opposed to the cult—such is 
indeed presupposed by the first and second com- 
mandments—but as giving the moral law such over- 
whelming preponderance that the prophets, in 
rejecting sacrifice, believe that they can appeal to 
the authority of Moses. The ethical decalogue 
Sellin regards as Mosaic, the fourth and fifth com- 
mandments being originally negative in form— 
‘ Thou shalt do no manner of work on the Sabbath 
(and the new moon ?), ‘Thou shalt not curse 
thy father and thy mother,’ while the tenth ran, 
‘ Thou shalt not covet a house.’ It is to Joshua, not 
to Moses, that the thought goes back of Israel as 
Yahweh’s people, and Yahweh as Israel’s God ; and 
soon. Very interesting is the conjecture that the 
Yahwist document was written by the son of 
Abiathar. Both in its treatment of the large 
problems and of the detail, the book is stimulating 
to an unusual degree. 


Horner’s literal English translation of the Pisizs 
Sophia with introduction by Legge, published last 
year, has been speedily followed by Carl Schmidt’s 
German translation and introduction. The extra- 

3 Pistis Sophia: Ein gnostisches Originalwerk (Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig; geh. Gm. 10.50; 
geb. Gm. 12). 
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ordinary differences between these scholars with 
regard to the age and authorship of this famous 
gnostic book deepen the mystery which surrounds 
it. Legge, for example, hazards the conjecture 
that the book was ‘the draft or copy of a legal 
document made for the enlightenment of some 
conciliar, episcopal, or even secular tribunal con- 
cerned in the suppression of heresy.’ Schmidt 
disputes this, and argues that its object was simply 
to spread gnostic ideas. He will have nothing to do 
with the view that it comes from Valentinus or his 
school. He regards it as the Coptic translation of a 
Greek original, coming from the second half of the 
third century A.D. Its attitude to the Old Testa- 
ment, which is not unfriendly, shows that it could 
hardly belong to the earlier gnostic period: the 
later date is also made probable by the complicated 
nature of its ‘ mysteries,’ Christianity being entirely 
transformed into a mystery cult: there is the 
mystery of the forgiveness of sins, the mystery of 
the seven voices, the mystery of the Name, etc. 
The two hundred and eighty-five pages of transla- 
tion which follow the ninety-one of introduction 
let us see how immeasurably far gnosticism had 
travelled from the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. It was therefore a happy thought of Schmidt’s 
to give in the Index a conspectus of all the references 
in the Pistis Sophia to passages in the Old and New 
Testaments, so that the reader may see just what the 
book owes to the Bible, and how different is the 
spirit that inspires it. 
Joun E. McFapven. 
Glasgow. 
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Two Works of RitscGh?. 


THE two smaller works of Ritschl,1 now published 
together by Professor Fabricius, cannot, of course, 
claim a tithe of the importance attaching to the 
monumental Justification and Reconciliation, but 
as the Editor regards them as setting forth in 
condensed form the distinctive elements in Ritschl’s 
theology, he deems them worthy of a critical 
edition, the desirability of such being accentuated 
by the fact that in Ritschl’s lifetime the Discourse on 
Christian Perfection appeared in two editions, and 


1 Albrecht Ritschl: Die chyvistliche Vollkommenheit 
(Ein Vortrag). Unterricht in dey christlichen Religion. 
Kritische Ausgabe von Dr. Cajus Fabricius, Professor 
in Berlin (Leipzig : Hinrichs; M.3). 
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the Instruction in the Christian Religion in three, 
each later issue showing greater or smaller changes 
upon the earlier. In the text of the Discourse the 
alterations were few and slight ; in the Instruction 
they were fairly numerous, sometimes extensive, and 
often of importance as indicating the later move- 
ments in Ritschl’s thought. Dr. Fabricius’s mode 
of bringing all this before his readers is to give as 
his grundschrift the first edition of each, and then 
in footnotes to present the modifications subse- 
quently introduced. And without doubt this 
critical edition, especially as regards the Instruction, 
will be found by many to be interesting and useful. 
For the Instruction, as given here, while reproducing 
in a succinct and ordered way the theological views 
which in the great classic were often toilsomely 
evolved from the historical data, reflects at the 
same \time the by no means inconsiderable changes 
that appeared in the later editions of that work too, 
and may thus furnish a key to many of the com- 
plexities and alleged inconsistencies found therein. 
We are thus enabled in part to trace the workings 
of the eager and ever-progressive mind whose 
activities ceased only with life. 


Dr. Matthes is already known as a writer on the 
subject of religious instruction, and in the essay ? 
before us his aim, though generally apologetic and 


. polemical, has an educational bearing. Here he 


follows a line which, while certainly becoming 
increasingly prominent in Germany, is as yet 
rather more characteristic of the younger Swiss 
school, as represented, e.g., in Emil Brunner’s Die 
Mystik und das Wort (reviewed by Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh in THE Expository Times, November 
1924) ; there we have essentially the same antithesis 
as in Matthes’s book, and the decision between 
the opposed terms is identical. Adopting from 
H. Scholz a division of the religions found among the 
cultured to-day, Matthes sees the Christ-religion as 
a religion of ‘ normalized revelation-consciousness,’ 
while other forms have this consciousness ‘ free,’ 
and, in that case, either ‘ non-centred,’ as in pan- 
theism, or ‘ psycho-centric,’ as in mysticism. The 
normalized form is so named because it has a 
normative principle, and this, again, is the ‘ Christus- 
Ereignis ’—not the mere ‘ fact of Christ,’ but the 
personal experience of Him. It is belief in and 

2 Christus-Religion oder philosophische Religion ? 


Von Dr. Heinrich Matthes (Géttingen : Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1925; M.3). 
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acceptance of Jesus Christ as the one vehicle of the 
holy and yet forgiving and succouring God: not 
simply ‘the Holy’ of R. Otto, but the Holy One. 
The philosophical religion, on the other hand, 
though it may name Christ, or even take the form 
of an idealized Christianity, finds Him superfluous. 
To decide between the two positions the author 
regards as the gravest problem of the age: the 
great ‘ Either-Or ’—to adopt Kierkegaard’s char- 
acteristic phrase; and one may in truth say that 
eighty years ago the solitary Danish thinker foresaw, 
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as did few, the situation that was to develop from 
the great intellectual systems of Hegel and Schleier- 
macher. Matthes has undoubtedly advanced a 
telling plea for a return to the facts which 
the systems have often underestimated. His 
facility in allusion and citation is nothing short 
of amazing, and would seem to show that he 
has sifted every theological publication of the 
time. 
ALEXANDER GRIEVE. 
Glasgow. 


Meditations in the MpocrypBa. 


By THE REVEREND ARTHUR F. 


2 Esdras i. 27. 

“Ye have not, as it were, forsaken me, but your own 

selves, saith the Lord.’ 
To whom is due the allegiance of my soul? Prim- 
arily to God, no doubt. But against this allegiance 
my foolish human heart too often rebels. God 
appears to it sometimes as an overwhelming force, 
or a purely external authority. He imposes re- 
strictions upon my action which I am tempted to 
resent. He demands of me sacrifices which I am 
not very willing to make. He binds upon my 
shoulders a cross of which I would fain be rid. To 
be quit of all these things I am sometimes tempted 
to forsake Him. It appears to me as if I should 
win my liberty by this: that I should be free to 
assert myself, to realize my own individuality, and 
live my own life. I am tempted to kick against 
the pricks—to shake off the yoke that binds me 
to His service. 

But should I gain liberty thereby ? Does the 
poet gain liberty by breaking away from all bondage 
of rhythm or metre? Is not metre as a vessel, the 
breaking of which would but allow the precious 


poetic wine to run to waste upon the ground? Inthe . 


end does not the poet win his liberty and his mastery 
over the minds of men by working within the re- 
strictions of metrical law? And, mutatis mutandis, 
is it not so also with the painter, the sculptor, the 
architect, the artist of every description? Must 
he not subdue his art to the laws of the material 
in which he works? If he impatiently and pig- 
headedly ‘ forsakes ’ these laws, is he not, in effect, 
forsaking his art, denying it, betraying it ? 


Tavior, M.A., CANTERBURY. 


And is not this true also of the soul in its relation 
to God? ‘ You have not, as it were, forsaken me, 
but your own selves, saith the Lord.’. And if a 
man ‘forsakes’ his own self and his own highest 
good, what hope is there for him of the truest self- 
realization ? 

Unless we would ruin ourselves we must be true 
to ourselves, and if we would be true to ourselves 
we must be true to God, it would appear. 


2 Esdras ii. 37. 


‘O receive the gift that is given you, and be glad, 
giving thanks unto him that hath called you to the 
heavenly kingdom.’ 


It is a sweet saying, but might it not have gone 
without the saying? Surely it were inconceivable 
that a man should refuse the gift of God or fail to 
be thankful for being called to the Heavenly 
Kingdom ? 

However surprising such a refusal might be, 
unhappily it is not impossible. 

The duties here set before us are Reception and 
Appreciation—surely very simple and reasonable 
things. Yet, strange as it may seem, they are not 
so simple as they look. 

There are those who have not, in any real sense, 
‘received’ what God has given them; they have 
not given it that hearty welcome which is the only 
kind of ‘ receiving’ which is well pleasing in the 
sight of God. They do not realize it, and rejoice 
initanduseit. — 

How many there are who do not count their 
mercies. They do not let their minds dwell upon 
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them with any delight; and so, amidst joys and 
blessings almost innumerable, they remain dis- 
satisfied and querulous. 

Naboth doubtless derived much pleasure from 
his little vineyard, but Ahab with all his kingly 
possessions was discontented and restless because 
Naboth’s vineyard, which he coveted, was not 
his also. 

Who is really the richer—the millionaire who 
has untold wealth but who perchance is inwardly 
consumed with greed, anxiety, and restlessness, 
or the man whose sole earthly possessions are a 
modest competence, a little cottage, and a pretty 
garden, which he has ‘ received’ with gladness and 
has learned to love? I have seen a poor man very 
happy, and a rich man very discontented. 

Many of us possess not, in any true sense, because 
we will not allow ourselves to enjoy. We accept 
God’s gifts with our hands, but not with our hearts. 
There is an ungracious kind of acceptance which, 
from the point of view of affection and gratitude, 
is no acceptance at all. Is it so that we sometimes 
‘receive ’ the gifts of God ? 

And the second duty is that of Appreciation. 
*O receive the gift that is given you, and Je glad, 
giving thanks unto him that hath called you to the 
heavenly kingdom.’ 

The art of appreciation consists not merely in 
receiving the gift, but in making it clear that we 
welcome it as the expression of kindness and 
affection and in acknowledging it gracefully. It 
is to ‘receive’ the giver along with the gift—to 
perceive that the thing that he has given is but a 
visible token of his invisible love ; it is to make the 
gift a new bond of union and seal of friendship and 
ground of confidence. ‘O receive the gift that is 
given you, and be glad.’ 

‘That hath called you to the heavenly kingdom, 
There are many echoes of this thought in the New 
Testament. No doubt its writers were very familiar 
with this text. 


2 Esdras iv. 10. 


‘Thine own things and such as are grown up with 
thee canst thou not know ; how should thy vessel then 
be able to comprehend the way of the highest ? ’ 


The same thought is repeated in v.74: ‘ For like 
as the ground is given unto the wood, and the sea 
to his floods: even so they that dwell upon the 
earth may understand nothing but that which is 
upon the earth: and he that dwelleth above the 
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heavens may alone understand the things that are 
above the height of the heavens.’ And with this 
one might again compare the Wisdom of Solomon 
gi. 17, 

Esdras (Ezra) was sorely perplexed about many 
things concerning which he thought that the angel ” 
of his vision might have enlightened him, but the 
angel rather reads him a lesson in what we may call 
a pious and reverent agnosticism. 

It is a characteristically Hebrew attitude towards 
certain speculative problems, for the Hebrews were 
not metaphysicians. 

Man lives on the earth where he has his duties. 
Concerning the counsels of God, and the things in 
heaven, he must be content to remain in much 
ignorance. A reverent agnosticism runs through 
the whole of Old Testament Scripture, and in the 
New \Testament it passes into Faith satisfied to 
believe and trust, content not to understand. 

One could sometimes wish that this attitude 
of intellectual modesty, of simple, humble faith 
had been more characteristic of Christian Theology. 
It is surely astounding that men who must confess 
themselves baffled by the, problem of the ultimate 
constitution of matter, which in some sense at least 
they can weigh and measure, should have presumed 
to dogmatize on the nature of God, the origin of 
sin, the precise method of the atonement, the con- 
ditions of life beyond the grave, and the exact 
relations to one or other of the three ‘ Persons’ of 
the Trinity. An irreverent intellectual presumption 
has too often forgotten the limitations of the human 
mind and violated the law of charity. Concerning 
the transcendent truths of religion a man may have 
beliefs, he may exercise faith, but he can scarcely, 
in the intellectual sense, claim full knowledge. 

Alongside of this text from the Apocrypha one 
would like to set the familiar saying from Thomas a 
Kempis, ‘ What will it avail thee to be engaged in 
profound reasonings concerning the Trinity if thou 
be void of humility and art therefore displeasing to 
the Trinity.’ 

And with this, I think, our Lord Himself would 
have agreed, for I donot find that He ever encouraged 
men to speculate much on metaphysical problems— 
though He Himself must have thought deeply about 
some of them. When, in the presence of one born 
blind, some of His disciples raised the question, 
whose sin was it that had brought this affliction 
upon the man? Jesus, in effect, replied, ‘ What have 
you and I to do with such like speculations? Here 
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sits the blind man before us. Let us try to heal 
him to the glory of God.’ There is something better 
than curious and uncertain speculation as to how 
suffering and sin have come into human life, and 
that is by loving service to get them out of human 
life. There is something better than sitting in our 
arm-chairs and puzzling ourselves with the question, 
as Ezra did, whether few or many will be saved, and 
that is to be up and doing and save as many as we can. 

And yet, as we shall see presently, alongside of 
this active life there is room also for speculation. 
But speculation must know its limits, and the heart 
must know its immediate duties. 


2 Esdras v. 33. 


“Thou art sore troubled in mind for Israel’s sake. 
Lovest thou that people better than he that made them?’ 


There is something in this text that almost brings 
the tears into one’s eyes. It is so exquisitely 
human, and so sympathetic in spite of its quiet 
aloofness. It is a naughty world in which we live, 
and a sad one. One is sometimes tempted to 
wonder what kind of God it is that sits enthroned 
in heaven, or if any God sit there enthroned at all. 
I have just been reading of a sad disaster. <A boat- 
load of men has been lost at sea, and there are this 
day ten widows and sixty-one orphans in one of the 
Western Isles. What is the good of that, we ask, 
and where is comfort to be found? To which 
question there comes the reproof, tender and sweet, 
of our text, and hushing our resentful thoughts to 
silence. ‘ Lovest thou these people better than he 
that made them ?’ 

The fate of the heathen, the fate of those who 
burn their candle out in the fierce fires of youth, 
the judgment of those who have criminally sinned, 
but the guilt of whose sin seems to belong to society 
rather than to themselves, overwhelming sorrows 
that ofttimes overtake the righteous, the taints of 
blood, the defects of will—all these considerations 
stir a profound pity in our hearts. Man seems kinder 
and more sympathetic than God. What! ‘ Lovest 
thou mankind better than he that made them ?’ 

Can we do better than leave it at that ? 
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2 Esdras viii. 41. 


“ For as the husbandman soweth much seed upon the 
ground, and planteth many trees, and yet the thing that 
is sown good in his season cometh not up, neither doth 
all that is planted take root . . .’ 


This is not the whole of the text, but I go no 
further at present. 

There is a strange amount of waste in the world, 
due either to a redundant vital energy, or to an 
unconscious determination in all living things to 
make sure work of the continuation of their species. 
Millions of seeds are scattered by trees and flowers, 
but only a very small proportion of them succeed 
in germinating. Some forms of life produce 
thousands of offspring every year, but only a score 
or two of these survive. 

And of human effort it is much the same. A man 
must be prepared to see a great deal of strenuous 
effort go apparently for nothing. His writing, his 
preaching, his visiting, his planning, his praying 
seem to be futile. It does not accomplish what 
he had hoped and intended. Whether it counts 
for something, nevertheless, in the counsels of God 
is a question which we need not raise at present. 
But it would appear that what is required of us is 
that we recognize and acquiesce in this law of waste, 
and that we continue to work in patient hope in 
spite of it. We must not be discouraged. ‘ In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand, for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper this or that.’ 

But the hardship is when nothing seems to 
prosper ; when our work seems to be altogether 
unappreciated and unfruitful. This is a very sore 
experience under the stress of which it is not easy to 
preserve the heart from bitterness and discourage- 
ment. The unappreciated, and unrequited, and 
unfruitful labour of life, is it all sheer waste, I 
wonder ? 


All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me... 


Dare we finish the quotation for ourselves ? 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


Contributions and Comments. 


The Sanctuary in Meuteronomp. 


Canon BaTTERSBY HARFoRD has courteously written 
to point out that in my article in the July issue on 
the sanctuary in Deuteronomy I have written of the 
phrase ‘ the sanctuary which Yahweh elects in one 
of thy tribes’ as appearing ‘ sporadically’ in the 
Code. 
as ‘the sanctuary which Yahweh elects out of all 


The expression occurs only once, precisely 
your tribes’ occurs only once. What occurs 
sporadically in the Code is the vaguer ‘ the sanctuary 
which Yahweh elects’ or ‘elects to set his name 
there.’ To me it seems obvious that this more 
general expression can only correspond with, and 
be an abbreviated form of, ‘the sanctuary which 
Yahweh elects in one of thy tribes’: hence I wrote 
unguardedly in the article. But I had no right to 
take it for granted that other students would agree 
in this opinion. 

Fortunately this careless expression makes no: 
difference in the argument and the conclusions 
drawn. We have three descriptions of the sanctuary, 
all using the definite article before it, one clearly 
prescribing a solitary altar, the other two ambiguous 
on this point. Oecestreicher makes no distinction 
among these three descriptions: he appeals to a dis- 
tributive use of the Hebrew article and believes there 
is no word of a central sanctuary in Deuteronomy. 
Konig denies, I think rightly, any such distributive 
use of the Hebrew article, but he also makes no 
distinction between the three descriptions of the 
sanctuary, and thinks ‘the sanctuary’ in every 
place where it appears must imply the central, 
unique sanctuary chosen out of all the tribes. 

I, in turn, insist, as against Kénig, that the definite 
article applied to the sanctuary means one chosen 
by Yahweh for His peculiar worship, but does not 


imply a central, unique altar. This opinion is 


central and unique. 


supported by two lines of proof. Thus we have the 
sanctuary defined as chosen by Yahweh, but located 
in ‘one of thy tribes.’ About this last expression — 
I claim to have proved in my article that its natural 
sense is ‘in any of thy tribes,’ since this usage is 
abundantly proved in the Code and is the only 
usage which appears there. If, however, the sanctu- 
ary could be in any of the tribes, it could not be 
Further, I claim to have 
proved in my book that in every place where the 
general expression ‘the sanctuary which Yahweh 
elects ’ occurs in the Code, the weight is laid on the 
Yahweh character of the sanctuary, not on its 
uniqueness. Gressmann acknowledges that here 
the book has ‘den Nagel auf den Kopf getroffen.’ 
Read the Code as insisting on the Yahweh character 
of the sanctuary, and it becomes a practicable rule 
for Israel in one condition of its history. Read it 
as insisting on the central, solitary character of the ; 
altar, and the Code becomes wholly impractic- 
able. 

Naturally, with this in my mind, I identify ‘ the 
sanctuary which Yahweh elects ’ with ‘ the sanctuary 
which Yahweh elects in any of thy tribes,’ not with 
And 


I wrote carelessly in the July article of the expression 


that which He elects out of all your tribes. 


occurring sporadically in the book. But I acknow- 
ledge that Canon Battersby Harford was justified in 
his objection to my language. eae 
re Apam C. WELCH. | 
Edinburgh. 
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